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THE RESTLESS FOOT. 

MIVHERE are some individuals to whom life never 
| long offers attractions in one spot, and who find 
nowhere permanently in the world any rest for the 
sole of the foot. They choose the place of residence 
freely, of their own will and accord; they arrive, 
unpack, look about, are satisfied, take their rest; then 
they throw themselves into the pleasures of the place, 
exhaust them, come to the conclusion that there is 
neither comfort nor variety there, grow dissatisfied, 
grow uneasy, grow nervous, are sick of the spot, and 
are up and going—to repeat the experience and the 
behavior in the next precinct. 

Sometimes these individuals will declare that the 
place is too gay, and quiet is what was wanted, and 
that the movement and bustle here are as wearing as 
life inside a kaleidoscope might be, and it keeps the 
nerves in a perpetual agitation, and it never will do 
to remain if any tranquil little Eden is to be found 
better suited to the idiosynerasy. Or else the place 
is too dull, the monotony of it is like being ground 
in one everlasting mill; change is what was required, 
some movement and vivacity, something to take one’s 
thought off one’s self, something to interest one in 








externals; one is likely to lose reason itself in a life | 


of such wearisome sameness, where there is nothing 
to do but to get up and to go to bed again; one must 
have a little gayety, a little lightness and brightness, 
not too much, but some—and again the tent is struck. 
Or, in another possibility, it is the landscape and its 
features which displease; the complainant had no 
idea that the hills were so near; on coming to a hill 
country the supposition was that the place was a high 
level with hills about it, not all up and down so that 
the merest walk means a climb one way or the other; 
one really has not the breath to spare, and must be 
off and away to the level sea-shore. But once at the 
sea-shore, the winds are too keen, the storms are some- 
thing unexpected, and altogether too much for deli- 
cate lungs or rheumatic tendencies; it is too raw, too 
fresh, too bracing; the noise of the waves is alarming, 
or disturbing, or tiring, or depressing; walking in the 


sand or on the shingle is impossible, clambering over | 


the rocks is ruinous; it is either too remote for people 
there, or else it is all a throng—hie away to a farm- 
house in the depths of meadows, where nothing but 
the low of cattle and the song of birds and the hum 
of insects shall greet the ear, and only the softer side 
of nature be seen. But the farm-house is set ina 
nimbus of mosquitoes; one not only hears the cattle, 
but is obliged to smell them too; the inconveniences 
belong to the Middle Ages; and the typhoid beloved 
of sink spouts is always lingering just round the 
corner. Suppose, then, that one try the city. It is 
done 
also, the hurry and bustle of life, the self-centred 
indifference of people, and the weariness of an unend- 
ing vista of streets and brick walls! Is one at the 
North, then there shall be a flight to the South with 
the birds. But to what avail? Life is found to be 
primitive, modern improvements are missed, the peo 
ple are alien; there is no theatre, no concert, no pub- 
lic library; the scenery of moss-hung forests breaks 
the heart, swamps and bayous suggest only malaria, 
the heat is ominous, milk is of untold price; magno- 
lia and jasmine and wildernesses of roses, crape-myr- 
tles, and pomegranates are of no account whatever 


and would that the racket and roar were done | 








when longing sets in for the comforts, the furnaces, 
the thick carpets, the double windows of the North. 
Yet once among these comforts, and the South is soon 
regretted; the snow piles the yards and the ways are 
cut through white fortifications, the icy wind whis- 
tles through one’s bones, locomotion. out-doors is so 
unpleasant as to be practically forbidden to all but 
the well and strong; one hovers over the register or 
around the grate, and dreads even to seek another 
room lest encountering fresh chill; one thinks of life 
in the sun under blossoming orange-trees, and mar- 
vels why our forefathers ever came to these inhos- 
pitable shores, and why one was such a fool one’s 
self as to stay on them another winter. And then, 
South and North, East and West, refusing comfort, 
what shall we do? Usually take all the burdens of 
life into a water-cure, and try to wash and dissolve 
them away, making home in a sanatorium, and obli- 
ging doctors and nurses to become the recipients of 
one’s complaints and confidences in consideration of 
the fee received for attention. 

And in whatever place this unsatisfied soul is found, 
North or South, hill-side or sea-side, travelling or sta- 
tionary, city or country, life is made a trial to all 
about, till the latter wonder not only why hornets 
and mosquitoes were created, but what can be the 
purpose in the economy of the great cosmos of such 
people, who, were they even in heaven, would be 
unhappy because there was nothing to complain of 
there. 

Much of this unquiet and unrest comes in the begin- 
ning from the temperament with which one is born, 
or which has been induced by injudicious training; 
but much more of it comes from early indulgence in 
a love of change and excitement, and in the spirit of 
discontent with one’s surroundings then. The mother 
who teaches her child in its tenderest years to be con- 
tent with small things, to take life as it comes, to do 
the duty that seems to beckon, and to find pleasure in 
it, renders that child as great a service as it is in any 
one’s power to render through all the course of its 
life. For there is a comfort in being able to dwell 
happily in one’s environment with but occasional 
outings, getting all the honey there is, and doing 
one’s best to make honey for others, that no amount 
of restless fluttering from scene to scene can bestow. 
The poet tells us of a person who, moving from his 
farmstead to escape the troublesome ghost there, met 
a neighbor, to whose inquiry the ghost among the 
household goods responds, ‘‘ Yes, we're flitting.” Like 
this ghost, wherever the mover moves, discontent will 
always move too; and the best plan is to lay the 
ghost in its very early days, cr else to endeavor so to 
soothe and quiet a nervous temperament in those first 
years that there never will be any ghost to lay. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 

FRIEND of mine, who has had large experience in 

helping people to employment, was heard to remark 
the other day, after reading a letter, that he wished he 
could live in a world where it was not quite so hard for 
women to get an honest living. This led to some discussion 
at the breakfast-table over the comparative hardships of 
young men and young women in this way, and it was per- 
haps not strange that while the gentlemen present were 
inclined to think that young women had the most to endure, 
the ladies were more inclined to pity the young men; and 
as there were some good points suggested on both sides, 
it may be worth while to try the comparison. 

On the side of the young women there was the obvious 
suggestion that the mere fact of going out to earn a living, 
or even of earning it at home, came harder to them; and 
that even if they themselves had no false pride, there were 
often relatives or friends who had the old feeling that a 
woman lost caste by working for money. It was urged 
also that the search after employment involved more ex- 
posure and annoyance to a woman, and that althongh she 
might not now be seriously misunderstood or insulted, she 
might often encounter rude or disagreeable men. It was 
said that she was more easily defrauded, owing to her great- 
er ignorance of business; that she had a smaller choice of 
employments, and less pay in those occupations; that she 
was expected to be more neatly dressed; that she was more 
easily overtaxed physically, and that it might be impossible 
for the hest-intentioned employer at times of pressure to 
make any allowance for this fact—as shop-girls in the 
Christmas season have simply to work till they drop. On 
the other hand, it was generally conceded in the discussion 
that there was less demanded from women, in proportion as 
they were paid less; that more conveniences and comforts 
were habitually provided for them, more courtesy and con- 
sideration shown them; that more sympathy was manifest- 
ed toward them by friends and advisers; that they often 
lived at home without paying board, while their brothers, 
also living at home, were required to pay; that although 
they were expected to be more neatly dressed than young 
men, they were able to make their own clothes, while young 
men were not—with other similar considerations. 

So when it came to the case of the young men, these same 
advantages of young women were dwelt upon. It was, 
moreover, pointed out that although young men got better 
pay, they were expected either to fill more responsible posi- 
tions than women or work harder in the same position ; that 
they were liable to meet rougher treatment and more un- 
governed tempers, and more apt to be called upon for odds 
and ends of duty outside of their regular contract. It was 
also pointed out that they were expected to work, as a mat- 
ter of course; that a young man was in.a manner thrust 
out from the family nest, while his sister staid in; that he 

















was, moreover, expected to support the family in part, 
while it was thought enough if she supported herself alone ; 
that a young man who did not get on in the world was 
blamed or ridiculed, whereas a young girl who did not was 
often pitied and petted; that charitable people were far 
more touched by the spectacle of maidenhood in distress 
than by an out-at-elbows young man. Again, it was urged 
that to the majority of women self-support is regarded as a 
temporary or occasional affair, which may terminate with 
marriage or with the restored prosperity of a father, whereas 
the young man ordinarily expeets to be in active employ- 
ment for his whole life long; all his hopes of wife and home 
and children rest upon his suecess, and marriage itself will 
increase his needs instead of diminishing them. He plays 
for higher stakes, so to speak, in a business way, than is the 
case with women; for although many women have to sup- 
port families by their labor, yet that is not the normal con- 
dition, and the great multitude of women are simply sup- 
porting themselves. In all these ways it was urged—and 
the arguments, it must be remembered, came chiefly from 
women—that the strain upon young men was harder, their 
problem of life more difficult, the claim upon our sympathy 
even greater. 

It all amounts to this, perhaps, that the problem of prac- 
tical life as worked out for men is on the larger scale, but 
that for women on the smaller, and it depends partly upon 
temperament which class of problems proves the more in- 
teresting. I can remember when it used to be a sort of 
proverb among well-to-do people that if a man had a large 
property to leave he should bequeath it principally to his 
sons, because they could manage it best, and would take 
care of their sisters; but that if the property was small 
the daughters should have it, and the sons face the world 
for themselves. This is, if you consider it, another state- 
ment of the same solution. Living as I do in a community 
to which large numbers of young people of both sexes come 
for education, and often without adequate means, I confess 
to being unable to see much difference between the sexes 
in this particular aspect; the struggle for life is much the 
same for each, just as a hungry woman needs the same 
bread and beef with a hungry man. What strikes one most 
in such a case is the fact of the hunger; and my friend’s 
opening remark, with which this paper began, might well 
be widened to the statement that it would be pleasant to 
live where it was not hard for anybody to get an honest 
living. Theorize as we may about human progress, there 
is still something insufficient about it when so many young 
people, willing to work, find it so very hard to find a place 
to begin. Some tell you that there is always room at the 
top, others that there is always room at the bottom ; but it 
costs time to get high, and it is often hard enough to begin 
low. So far as I have seen, our young people are usually 
willing to labor, and very often willing to turn their hand 
to anything. I remember a youth who on graduating from 
Harvard College, many years ago, proceeded to establish an 
oyster shop as his career; and the then president, Rev. Dr. 
James Walker, who was always shrewd and imperturbable, 
remarked that something was to be said in praise of a col- 
legiate education which enabled a young man to discern at 
once the precise vocation for which he was best fitted. If 
this was the case, there was perhaps no complaint to make. 
But it certainly seems possible that human progress may at 
some time go beyond the point of merely heaping up riches 
in the hands of a comparatively small number, and may so 
organize society that young people may not merely be sure 
of their schooling, as now, but may find the beginnings of 
practical business life made somewhat easier. For young 
women they are certainly hard enough now. ¢ 


. W.H. 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XHL—BABY IN SUMMER.—(4.) 


JN winter the mother shudders at the perils her darlings run 

from colds, croups, and congestions, and longs for warm wea- 
ther, when these risks will be lessened. In summer she looks 
back regretfully to the cold weather, and shakes her head ruefully 
at the prospect of prickly-heat, colics, and summer-complaint. To 
the mother whose baby is in its second summer—words of dread 
—the hot months are a terror, and as each is safely overpassed, 
she thanks God and takes courage for the next. 

To add to the derangements and discomforts that are in most 
cases inseparable from teething, comes the trouble that accom- 
panies change of diet. The child is at an age when every one 
except the most bigoted baby-haters finds infancy interesting. He 
has learned to toddle about, with uncertain steps it is true, but still 
with sufficient ease to enable him to get wherever he ought not to 
go. His itching gums or an analytical turn of mind lead him to 
test the edible qualities of everything he gets hold of, by sticking 
it into his mouth. Well-meaning but injudicious friends present 
him with candy, cake, and fruit, to his delight and to his mother’s 
horror. His path lies among pitfalls. To guide him past these 
safely must be his mother’s work, and she usually finds her hands 
more than full. 

The first step to take in making the summer a period of as few 
trials as may be is to choose the right sort of an abiding-place for 
the heated term. 


Blessed is the baby who can go to the country 
or sea-side, 


Life in the city for the little ones during the hot 
months is a hard struggle. 

Arbitrary injunctions cannot be formulated as to whether the 
children should go to the sea-shore or the mountains for the sum- 
mer. Asa general rule, it may be agreed that the babies whose 
winter homes are on the sea-coast should seek the mountains, 
while those who live inland should go to the sea-side. It may be 
said also that children having a predisposition to bowel trouble are 
usually more likely to have it corrected by the mountain a'r than 
by that of the sea. The salt bathing is, however, frequently very 
beneficial to weak children. 

A few leading facts should always be ascertained about any 
boarding-place contemplated for the summer, In the first place, 
the position of the house—whether it is in a healthful or a malarial 
district; in the second place, the drainage should be examined ; 
and in the third place, the drinking-water should be tested. These 
are the three essentials. There are many minor points that demand 
attention—the size and exposure of the rooms, the table, the 
grounds, ete.; and these should be looked after more closely in 
the choice of a boarding-house for a family with children than for 
one made up of adults alone. The little ones must have a plea- 
sant, dry play-ground, neither too much exposed to the sun nor too 
heavily shaded. They will spend small part of their time in-doors 
when the weather is pleasant, but their sleeping-rooms should be 
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airy. Special stipulations must be made with regard to the quan- 
tity of milk that will be needed daily for the children, and the 
supply should, if possible, be contained in vessels reserved for this 
alone. The mother should be sure that the milk is kept where it 
will not be contaminated by proximity to drains or stale provisions. 
An arrangement should be made by which hot water for the chil- 
dren’s baths may be procured at stated seasons, This is not always 
an easy matter to accomplish in the country, where the water must 
all be heated on a stove, and the mother or nurse will generally 





have to exercise a little personal supervision in this matter, 0 
achieve her ends by means of an occasional fee to the cook or 
laundress. 

The average keeper of the summer boarding place refuses to 
take children among her She says, and truly, that they 
are among the least remunerative inmates of her The ap- 
adults, 
guests by their erying at night; 


guests, 
house 

petites of the older ones are seldom inferior to those of 
The babies are apt to annoy other 





enevally make a race 


ground of the halls and porches, shout and seream all over tlie 


s old 


while children from two to four yea 


house, and in other ways m ike nuisances of themselves. 





The mother with young children is prudent when she chooses a 


quiet farm-house for her summer s yjournir lace, or takes her 





babies to some small sea-s 
house who are likely to be disturbed by het 
consider the claims of the former to peace 





are those in the 
little on 





must 
ind comfort, and sac- 


s, she 


rifice her own repose to keep her children quiet, by night especially 
often marvellously k Many a 
parent holds in grateful remembrance the consideration manifested 


Strangers are and charitable. 





to her and her babies at a time when they most needed it, and yet 
when the constant fretting of the sick infants was enougl 
the patience even of | | 
ferers. 

All the customary precautions one 
dren’s diet at ordinary seasons should | 
that most of the ills connected with a baby’s 

he has just attained an 

variety of diet 
xl that 
by tastes of the viands pre- 
The child relishfully partakes of anything 
offered him, and suffers in consequence. 

If an infant is thriving upon any sort of 





those most attached to the little suf- 


observes concerning chil 





» increased in hot weather 
Physicians now argue 
e from the fact that 


begins to have a greater 











second summer at 


than has 





age when he 
hitherto been given him. The simple for 
1 


been his portion is now supplemented 


has heretof 
pared for his elders. 


nourishment, there is 
adding another article of food. 
When a child has kept strong and well on a simple diet of bread 


and milk, there is no sense in giving him meat, eggs, 


no manner of use in substituting o1 


ind potatoes 
His intestines are 
changes during the teething period that render experiments in diet 


Should the child show signs of 


simply because his tee th have come. undergoing 


extremely hazardous, waning ap 
petite or strength, or even fail to manifest the improvement one 


riven, or wheat-germ meal, 





has a right to look for in a healthy infant, his diet may be va 
A little cerealin 


or even arrow-root The 


may be 





cautious 
judgment must come to her aid 


If her baby is afflicted with constipation, she 


mother’s 
here. 


may let it 
have corn-meal 1 


, cooked long and thoroughly, strained oat- 


mus! 

meal, Gn iham-bread, or one of the imerous and excellent prep 

arations of cereals. 
If the child’s ter 

that the milk he dr 

with arrow-root, barley, rice boiled to a 


should see 
d she should feed him 
vaste. etc, Above all. 


ney is in e other direction she 





ks is always boiled, ar 


sweets 











of every kind should be forbidden tatoes are best alone 
until a child has passed his second summer An oceasional soft 
boiled egg—the yolk only—may be« ed without troubl t 
this as well as meat juice may be omitted unless the litt o 
needs strengthening that it cannot derive from vegetable food 
alone, Fruit should not be given except under advice of a plivs 
clan As lias been said more than once before in these chapters, 
avoid experiments, The repetition of the advice may be pardoned 
in view of the mania some mothers have for trying how new articles 
of food will suit their babies, 

During » of the hottest days of the deadly of phy 
sician was summoned hurriedly to the house of ‘ tering 





the nursery 
teen 
from the mother that the child had eaten nothir 
ular diet but a little ice-cream. 


he found the pet of the household, a little girl of four- 


months, in convulsions Upon inquiry he learned 


strong 
g¢ bevond her reg 


The mother explained, tearfully 


“She is so fond of it, doctor! I had often before given her two 


or three spoonf ils, and it never seemed to do her a bit of harm. 


wou 





The day was so warm that I knew she 
and I let her eat 1 j 
about ten minutes after she ate it she 
The child died within two hours 
Warnings in the shape of-attacks of colic 
summer-complaint are frequent enough, one 


A ch 


1 like some thing cold, 


‘ riv, but 
was taken sick like this.” 





rly a saucerful ie took it 











mothers away from such ris 
trifled with unless one is willir 
results. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
| pplerrend: low waists of evening dresses, dropping off the 


‘4 shoulders, with mere straps for sleeves, have been abandoned 





by women of fashion in favor of more modest bodices that are 
and have full sleeves that cover the arms 
almost to the elbows. ire gathered 
full over the bust, and may be cut round in the neck or pointed 
in V shape, or else they are a trifle lower in square Pompadour 
fashion. The full drapery on the front is most becoming to slight 
figures, and the back is often gathered at the 





only half-low in the neck 


These new half-low bodices 





neck and waist line. 
waist effect, but 
es by those who are 
A good 
1 to wear over the belt 
* when the 
ion, 
ius give the 


The broad sash is used to give the short Empire 
there are still worn many long pointed corsa 





Waist. 





not willing to conceal the graceful taper of the 





plan is to have the bodice made 
of the skirt, then provide a wide Empire sas 





ends of the bodice may be thrust under the belt, ar 
appearance of a short round waist. 

White g 
together at the opera and at balls, and are 
White striped ¢ 


crape embroidered, and white bengaline or armure 


aresses seen in greater numbers tl 


are \ 
worn alike ; 
and young women. wuze, white tulle, white China 
vrought with 


silver, make beautiful gowns, ar. 


e now accompanied by white 








gloves quite as often as by those of light tan shades. Pink dresses 


are also in great favor, and are prettily made of bengaline, trimmed 
with black Jace, and completed by 1-feathet 
Bright red or old-rose tulle gowns are very effective in boxes at 
the opera, and black net gowns with diamond cluster pins set in 
the low bodice are very becomingly worn with 
match. 

Tea gowns are no longer merely elaborate 








a pink os hoa, 


black glove s to 
morning wrappers 
with négligé flowing fronts, but are graceful house dresses suitable 
for the drawing-room at any time of day, They are made up in 
Directoire styles, in either very rich materials, or of very simple 
cashmeres of artistic colors, and are usually combinations of two 
fabrics, such as cloth with bengaline, plush or velvet with brocade, 
or cashmere with brocade, but there are also many tasteful gowns 
entirely of cloth or of cashmere. The jacket front of the waist 
with Directoire revers, the pointed girdle or the wide Empire 
sash, and the three front breadths of a brocaded skirt, on which 
hang the panels of the velvet or plush which forms the princesse 
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back breadths, are very different in their dressy effect from the | 
loose wrapper-like fronts formerly worn, A single breadth of 
brocade is gathered at the throat and waist line, with its sides 
covered by the jacket fronts, and its ends crossed by a wide sash 
or by a velvet or plush girdle pointing downward. The jacket of 
the velvet or plush is cut off at the waist line, and is turned back 
in revers, which may be only at the top or else extend its whole | 
length, with large faney buttons at top and bottom. The standing 
collar above the vest is of brocade in folds, and the back is of the 
velvet, standing high, or turned down flatly, or wired to stand out- 
ward. The entire back and sides of velvet or plush are in the 
simplest redingote princesse shape, and three brocade breadths 
are gathered to the belt in front, ruche at the foot. Two 
tabs edged with deep knotted fringe are made of the velvet, about 
a fourth of a yard wide, lined with silk, and drop from the belt to 
the foot near the The sleeves of the velvet are slightly 
open below the elbow, with a puffed under-sleeve of the brocade 
out and drawn by 

lace may be gathered above this puff and fall over it 

Othe made 
with the back in prine ssse breadths and the front cut off at the 
waist line 


with a 


front. 


coming ribbons around the wrists. Empire 


simpler house dresses are of old-rose cashmere, 
, With a full gathered vest of the same cashmere held by 
a wide sash of moiré ribbon, which is tied at the left side, and 
» front of the 
s far down as the 


hangs in ends nearly to the foot Tl skirt is tueked 
i and falls thence 
in a deep flounce, across which four or five rows of inch-wide 
run near the foot. The 
short, the standing collar is of folds 


in lengthwise clusters 





Knees, 


moiré ribbon are revers 





at the top of the 

fastened 
full, in | 
Similar |} 
s are of Em- | 
pire green with black moiré ribbons, or of blue with old-rose rib- | 


hor 
bons 


jacket fronts are 


on the left side by a bow of the ribbon. The sleeves 





with ribbon around the 





mutton-leg shape, deep cu 


gowns are entirely of brig 


it re d« ishine re, while othe 





Other cashmere princesse gowns of pale gray or of pale 


blue have brocaded silk vest and skirt front of mingled pink and 
and pink. ill 


Empire green cloth gowns have still 





cloth for the full vest and skirt fronts, with leaf 
1 





pinked edges on the 





Gay an are made with a | 


sepal 





waist and draped over-skirt, the fronts 


jacket open 


having a velvet 
r over a shirred vest of t 
with a sil 


rows of the shirring 





e, the shirring in 
t-tipped ends 





throat and waist, eord and gi 
These 
g n who cannot give up all draperies 
the preference fe 


long the full dresses are worn 





DV Slight wome 





idins 
Vy pretty 


these 


notwithsta 





straight skirts, and they are ve 


bright red, copper, or old-rose shades The first of 


lresses 





Imported ish 


» of mode and green camel’s-hair without velvet, 


the jacket waist of green on a mode-colored vest, 


For the 


this winter, furriers have provided many warm hoods and jaunty 


sleighing and skating parties that are so late in coming 


toques of seal-skin, otter, and Persian lamb. The sleighing hoods 


are made with a large 





soft crown coming well down over the ears, 
to fall on with the 
rolled from the fronts and edged 
border of another fur 
trims the 


mittens of fur to match. The toques are eit 


the neck and shoulders, 


back 


ind a curtain below 


novel addition of 
with balls of fur. <A 


Russian lamb-skin 


revers 
—sea-otter, sable, or 
fronts of other hoods, and tuere are 
ier round-crowned or 
top, and 
brown Ot 


ilong the a wide brim 
fu . the black furs 


seal-skin caps, while black fox 


long in oval shape, v 











rder Persian lamb caps 


English top-coats of seal-skin are 


/ 


t garments tor 


ey are fitted closely to 





vith almost any dress Z 


: v-three inches long, and are double-breasted, with 
ollar and deep cuffs ; they are « ly 


fastened by loops and bars. Th 





t without trimming, 


and are 


Directoire coat of seal 
of natural otter, ot 


and has 


Persian lamb-skin, or 
» undyed seal in its golden 
eves inlaid with the trimming fur The long close-fitting 
Newmarkets of ually, but the looser 
paletots and raglans with square sleeves have borders of Russian 


skin opens on a vest of 


brown shades, 


seal-skin are not trimmed 





le, of sea-otter, black marten, or lynx, or else tail trimming of 
the American sable. A tasteful 
iing is an edge of sable made of the dark tails, placed along 





rom Russia or 








A luxuriously 
1 is a cireular of seal- 


the deep collar and wide cuffs of seal-skin wraps. 





warm cloak for the carriage or for sleig 





kin lined throughout with silver-fox f 
tween long 





As a compromise be- 
and short wraps are graceful garments of seal-skin 
that are fitted very short in the back, but hang long in front in 
also made of Hudson 
and trimmed with black marten or black lynx. 


mantilla shape; these are jay otter skins, 


Brown furs are 


the fashionable choice for small articles, such 
and muffs. T imperial 

shoulder capes and muffs by won 
these small furs costing $1000 





Oas, Capes, 


Russia is 
on of wealth, a set of 


from 


sabie 


chosen for 






The sables from British Columbia 
s for $350. The old favorite mink fur 


, and in its darkest shades makes beautiful capes 





are made into similar 





is again popula 
and muffs, and 


| Sici 





is also used for lining carriage circulars of black 


ienne or of twilled wool. 


The newest brown furs are the 
long fleece bear furs eal ed the cinnamon-be ir, and 
Isabel Young ladies have the large Directoire 
muff and the shoulder cape of these furs to wear with Directoire 
gowns of cloth or of velvet,and the black bear-skins are used in 
the same way. 





those of 


} darket 


A bear boa is also one of the fashionable pieces 
| of fur, either in the lighter brown or black bear These 
brown most tasteful trimmin the green, blue, and | 


mode costumes worn this winter, and it is also considered good | 


SKIDS, 





furs are 





rs fon 


style to trim and line black garments with them. The light yellow- 
ish brown badger furs also make stylish boas, especially for wear- 
ing with black or with Suéde-colored costumes. ; 

Ladies who seek warm Southern climates at this season of the 
year 


rht, cashmeres 





, : , “ie 
are having dresses made of silks of light wei 


and alpaca, which will also be suitable to wear late in the spring 


in their Northern homes. Basket-woven silks, armures, and wide 
twilled surahs are chosen for useful black dresses, and are made 
ith a full straight skirt entirely without drapery, yet over a foun- 
|} dation skirt; the full baek breadths are hooked upon the back of 
| the corsage, and the front of the id 
En t, or by drapery beginning in the under-arm seams and 
knotted of the front, hanging thence 


in the m to the foot. 
The front breadth has a deep Spanish flounce, curved the top, 





wai is covered DV a Wide 








ipire he 





} Wi erect headings, and is finished across the foot w 





f 
» ot 





scalloped, or has rows of velvet or of moiré ribbon 
The turned 
length, and the back breadths are 


top and widely hemmed below. 


wross it. side breadths are back in revers theit 


whole simply gathered at the 
The full gathered vest and 
jacket front is also suitable for such dresses, with a row of the 
fringe falling below the collar and also below the belt. Black 
gauze or grenadine dresses are similarly made, and are very taste- 
| tul when trimmed with clear gray velvet bands on the vest 


collar, 
and sleeves, and these are sometimes wrought with gilt and silver. 





Alpacas and lustrous mohairs are excellent fabrics for Southern 
Those im- 
ported for spring and for summer are in greater varieties of color 
than the gray, brown, and dark blue alpacas of last yea 
figured and striped in the gayest hues. 


journeys and for demi-season wear in this climate. 


r, and ¢ 
Pale metal blue with sil- | 
very shades, Empire green, Suéde, and tan colors, with also copper 
reds and old-rose, are all seen in the new mohairs that come with 
borders along the selvage for trimming, or else in irregular stripes, 
or with wide multicolored stripes alternating with plain stripes, 













































— 

on 
and also in gay plaids; plain alpacas are nt 
dresses, or in colors to match the grounds of “ 
which they may | 

In the ( vine hams, satteens, and otl 
cottons for midsu e displayed in the shops 
and yellow shade sing ind are f 
in yellow ombré stripes, in co yellow on white, and in 
plaids, while the green shades are not confined to white com 
tions, but are striped and barred with brown, with « r 
mahogany in many irregular lines, and in plaids aylarge as 
of the gayest Scotch tartans Red and w ginghams st 
blocks, and plaids came into favo ist summe and " 
repeated both in bright and in d hues erise rick 
in old-rose, in dull copper, and in brig s The gray i 
white striped ehams and the cleat S es a t vith 
gray will make cool-looking s cow conse! ve ta . 
while newer combinations have st ‘ os ind 1 oe 
together, or brown, buff, and I t t s [ 
green, or of rose with brown separat yw ‘ s Very f 
Ww e emb leries With stnall forn En signs 1 ¢ ri 
hemmed or mitred edges are the t } vas esses, 
vhich are to be made in very sim} is \ is ed i 
waist, full sleeves, and full gathered s stra t breadths 

For information received thanks are Messrs. ARNOLD, Con 
sraBLK, & Co.; James McCrerry & Co.; Lorp & Taywe STERN 
Brotuers; and C. C. Suayne. 

PERSONAL. 

Tue late Oliver Ditson, Boston’s fa sher, wa 
probably the best known man s ~ I States 
He began it the bottom of t l vav ul 
from a poor boy to be a n e |} s His 1 . ; 
house in Boston was v An in ex f il 
informatie 

—The sons of the |] Presi nt G eld are p sing LW 
Cleveland, Oliio, under the firm nan G 1 & Garfield, a 
they are said to be succeeding better than t eX 1, Harry 
is married, and lives in Cleveland w . ig ile Jar 
who is unmarried, lives at Mentor wit! $1 goes 1 
out by the train « V i We » Hayes, t S ¢ P 
sident, also li es in Cleveland, where he 1s s¢ t ind trea 
of the National Carbon Company He is ay che 
all a voung bachelor’s love for and poy ety 

The good people of Bordentown, New Jers ‘ ted 
to know that the Empress Eugénie has | sta 1 Paris with 





her loyal 


emember the D 





he Murat 


walk of t 


father, the improvident Prince Lu 


Wailil t cou 14 to powel ot the 
n American lady oO re OVE ! | 
young girlsof Bordentown to read, w 
Zachariah Crou the oldest Qua 
cut, bas Just died at the age of sevent 
to the Rogerene branch of the sect 
were rather singular for peace-loving 
form which their teachings took was 
Sabbath day, and to enter the chur 
of other denominatio This was not 
but in the fulfilment of what they re 
Eugene J. Wetherell, tl é s 
opera singer, was a publisher before he 


ager, but he showed a ré 


ness from the moment he entered it 


Abbott at the very beginning of h 





management of her affairs he has left 
story of Miss Abbott’s life is a part 
ing risen from absol voverty to 





short period, and after many 





of which was the temporary loss of 
Mr. Pierre Lori 
fied with foun¢ 


is now following his vacht throug! 


ud Is certun 





¢ Tuxedo, he has i 
coach-horses, besides horses for 
of hounds, are 
gets tired of sailing he an 
goes lhe 
apprec iated on inland waters 
—Miss Rose E evelan 


erty in Florida and to be 


accommodated on 





away he idvantages of 
zabeth ¢ 
contemp 


where she mav live throu 




















hors his s 


1 


ut 


1 M it t tha t 
sonapalr ts, W ‘ t 
t crisis Lug r 
of Q ikertown. 
Mr. Crou ved 
wchings of w i 
] ihr 
ba i 1 A 
e an ¢ i 
Mr. Wetherell1 i Mis 
t ind Db s us 
ra rich w ' | 
arly int ol Sie i 
A ic} 4 ew L 
T 1 t ‘ t 
i No 
eda fl y e, W i 
ern waters \ 1 
country ri gy and a < 
ratt, and w n Owl 
ible, mo s his i 
it g¢ st ure y > vd 
= | 1 pn 


lf his seat Lay 
i} in 
urd will make his 
st n OF off ind t 
While not a mar f 
11 inv i mare 


4 ape ti ravages her DMZ 
may never have witht lives of 
evervbody is making extensive prepa 
of the Mississippi will be without a 
March of 1889 
William White, the centleman \ 
Levi P. Morton’s prancing steeds, w 
Prince of Wales, and was brought to t 
of Lorne. Do the wiseacres detect 
mania on the part of the wife of 
they do, William White must be hu 
unadulterated American black must s 
It is thought that Secreiary B 
Washington after the expiration of 
will not engage Ih any active Dus ‘ 
wealth, as wealth goes in these davs 
a comfortable fortune Secretary Bay 
namesake, is now an undergraduate a 
fellow, standing six feet in his stock 
his father’s qualities in an eminent 
The design for the monume 
Sheridan’s grave at Arlington s he 
a New York seulptor, unde 
The monument consists of a p 
from a simple Hase 1 ew 
height A bass-reli ) 
will be sunk in the side Evervtl 
pk substantial 
her Harrisor homes has 
in Gloucester, New Jersey. The o 
tain Samuel Harrison in 1670, but tha 
1756, two years after its destruction, t 
Until the last half of the present nt 
pied by a direct line of descendants 
son At the present rate of s 
rison homesteads as there are Was} 
—Mrs. Peter Ronalds is one o 
London, and her house, although pla 
an unfashionable } of the grea 
kings and princes as well as cleve 
Mrs. Ronalds gave a reception, at w 


furnished by a quartette from The 


led by Sir Arthur Sullivan, and at w 
others sang their best. Among the 
Manchester, Lady Mandeville, Lady C 


Jersey, and Mrs, Jolin Mackay. 


to | p lo G il 
n by San Kit 
vision of M SI 
' Lv gra 
t } , 
ed General 
t wi 
1 y 3 t 
} by Cap 
= ; fire It 
e pres se wa 1 


the homestead was oc 
m Captain Samuel H 


iny Ha 





ind ul t 
, wolis. is t 
( Ou N 
of the Gua 
n Madam 
ruests were the Duchess of 
irles Beresford, Lady Julia 
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HOUSE GOWNS. 

NIG. 1.—This graceful gown for receptions is of Nile green 
} China crape, with a sash of black watered ribbon and garni- 
ture of pink blossoms. The round skirt is of green faille or satin, 
draped with a double-ruffled tablier of green gauze, and finished 
at the foot with a gauze flounce; narrow green ribbon is gathered 
at the head of these ruffles and also borders them. The sides 
and back of the skirt are of the figured China crape, falling in 
natural folds, and gathered or pleated at the top. The low square 
corsage is covered by shirred gauze along the top and on the 
shoulders, from whence it falls, draping the bust and disappearing 
under a corselet of China crape which crosses to the right side 
and fastens under a bouquet of blossoms. A shoulder knot of the 
ganze is over the right arm, and an epaulette of flowers on the 
left. The round waist extends just below the waist line, defining 






| 


HOUSE GOWNS. 





the curve there, and is encircled by the sash, which droops on the 
left side and is tipped with passementerie tassels. The coiffure 
is a flower aigrette, and the fan, repeating the colors of the ac- 
cessories of the gown, is made of rose-pink gauze mounted on 
black sticks. 
stockings 


Fig. 2.—This Parisian toilette is of black silk brocaded with 


Long mastic Suéde gloves. Green slippers and 


| clusters of pink barley spikes and trimmed with pink pleatings 


and corselet of silk crépon. The round skirt is of the brocade in 
full natural folds, with a slightly draped tablier bordered on each 
side with a shell-pleating of double rows of the pink crépon; a 
flounce of the erépon is pleated across the foot. A large sash of 
the crépon hangs low in the back, and is not connected with the 
wide girdle that crosses the front of the waist. The brocade is 
gathered full at the throat and disappears under the girdle; two 


' full shell-pleatings of crépon extend from the collar to the girdle, 





and the collar is of the pink crépon in pleats passing around the 
neck. The easy coat sleeves are trimmed around the armholes 
with pink folds, and have pink pleating turned back from the 
wrists. 





A GRAVE QUESTION. 

6 Rape picture from the Paris Salon reproduced herewith in an 

excellent engraving by Mr. Ch. Baude is by a painter, Vla- 
dislas Brozik, whose name and works are already favorably known 
to the American public. Two years ago, when Munkaezy’s 
“Christ before Pilate” was exhibited in New York at the Twenty- 
third Street Tabernacle, there were also gathered together and 
presented by Mr. Charles Kurtz in a side gallery a few pictures 
by foreign artists, and conspicuously several by Brozik. These 





Bel ay ee 





FEBRUARY 2, 1889. 


A GRAVE QUESTION. 


were chiefly scenes from peasant life in Galicia or Poland, and 
testified to careful study of the people and their national charac- 
teristics, which were rendered with great technical skill and signal 
felicity of expression, 
effective colorist, a sincere portrayer of nature, and a re 
the best type—such we recognized in Brozik, and such we find him 
in the scéne d’intérieur which illustrates this page. 
The scene is commonplace enough: the day’s work over, a few 
rustic wiseacres are met together to discuss events of the day; 
ed at a small table with their “schoppen” of beer, leisurely 
sipping their favorite beverage, they are meanwhile settling nation- 
al affairs. Judging from his physiognom nd also from certain 
details of dress and gesture, the white-haired speaker of the mo- 
ment is no doubt the rural school-master, for he wears shoes in- 
stead of wooden sabots, and his waistcoat has some pretensions to 
fashion and style. Gravely, slowly, he is discoursing upon weighty 


A strong and correct draughtsman, a bold, 


ENGRAVED 


st of | 
upon his dull, good-natured countenance. 
| the compeer in peasant dress and visored cap, who forgets his pipe 
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topics with the solemnity becoming their importance and his own | 


dignity. Of his three listeners, the one who sits rapt in almost 


| religious attention, with his hands closely clasped around his beer- 


glass, will surely have none but words of unqualified assent for 
the dictum of the pedagogue, for admiring acquiescence is written 
Not so, however, with 


in the excitement of the hour; his face puckered up into impa- 
tient denial, the corners of his mouth drawn down in contempt, 


| his whole body moving forward as if to spring upon his adver- 


sary, he is only waiting for an opportunity to rush in, bristling 
with argument, and erush him with the implacable logic of indig 
nant facts, There will be bad blood to-night between the boon 
companions: so seems to think at least the fourth pei 

who stands mutely listening and smoking in the rear; he repre 
sents the prudential element in this little village coterie, which 


contains witl 
when at wat 
» ae 


The conser ve 
the narrow-minded, unintel 


follow in a leader’s step 
0 acrid, d 
unable 

silent by no means 
not made 1 it who waver n 
and only care to avoid personal 
es of pe happily dey 
toncede; that he has suece 

prominent s of face an 

nian district 


urtist 


BY V, BROZIK, EXHIBITED IN THE PARIS SALON 
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A CROOKED PATH." 
ALEXANDER, 


For,” “Tm 
Wipow,” rte 


BY 
“Her Dreanrs 
Maip, Wirr, 


MRS 


VI 


ENES.” 


CHAPTER 


’ TING s<« 


parm 


i. Imagination paints the trials and 


SHI 
} is often worst to those who stay be 
dif 
of the one who has put out to sea as far 
and 
oes forth. 

. Was pa ilyzing 


ficultie 


worse than the reality, while variety action 


brace t it of him who g 


spit 


K itherine 8 reception, howe ve 


the 


evening, 


in het favor save mellow 

of the fine though 
n its southeast aspect the parlor at Legrave 
There, in his 


for, though 


g was 
warm 
was already in shadow 
hre 


id a fire sun 


a miser, 


mer and winter—sat 


watching the embers, in himself a 


was his a low, 


The 


has been up and 


, in 
I have been expecting you, 
found for 
dozen questions I 

from this; I be 
what she then, 
be cooke i, come to meé 
bills I will 


want each day, 


greeting 


wton 


me 
cannot answer 


will not dis 


d see wants; 
food to 
no more 


cash yor so long as you do 


isk too much.” 
Very Your firé 


he brought out this last 


well wants making 


up, 
word with an 
“] suppose I am to call you uncle ?” 
e what you cho 
servant, whom 
She 


ull she four 


eady orders 


stout 


in of a certain 


good-hunm 


h vast experic in many 
re el eng t 
all a household 

ould be light 

your room 

“Tin 

ve been grop 


since | 


he’s not t 


you come Up, Miss, and see if 


was her first idress 


mu like it? a 
»come! TP 
rk, in a manner of 
sterday; and Mr. Liddell, 


selieve it wasn't 


wm giad 


j in the da speaking 
cume ve 

miss, if 
and 


lady yourself, wild horses wouldn’t keep 


to The 


poke 


promised your mar, saw you was 
young 
me in such a lonesome barrack of a place! 

‘I hope you will not desert us, Mrs. Knapp,” 
returned K heerfully. “If 
do our best, I hope the place will not be so bad,’ 
to,’ returned Mrs, 


good furniture 


itherine, vou 


it didn’t ought 
“There’s lots of 

in the kitchen, and that’s just 

>a marine 

> exclaimed Katherine, 

“ Atall events, you have made 
and tidy 4 This 
the was 
itherine’s apartment 

It ain’t bad, miss; there’s plenty of room for 
clothes in that big wardrobe, and there’s a 
st of drawers; but Lord, ’m, they smell that 
isty, ’'ve stood them open all last night and 

morning, but they ain’t much the better. I 
like to ask for the key of the bookcase, 
but I ean see through the glass the books are just 
coated with dust,’’ said Mrs. Knapp 

“We must manage all that by and by,” said 
Katherine. ‘“ Have you anything in the house? I 
suppose my uncle will want some dinner,” 

‘I gave him a filleted sole with white sauce, 
and a custard pudding, at two o’clock, and he said 
he I had no end of trou 
ble in getting half a crown out of him, and he 
had the change. If the gentleman as I saw with 
your mar, miss, hadn’t given me tive shillings, I 
don’t know where I should be.” 

‘I will my uncle what he 
dinner or supper, and come to you in the kitchen 


t " 
store 


greatly puzzled 
the metaphor 
conversation, 
continued in 


room hice 


enced Ol staircase, 


In't 


wanted nothing more 


ask would like for 
afterward.” 

Such was Katherine’s i 

She soon found ample occupation. Not a 
passed without a battle over pennies and half 
pennies, Liddell ; 
sum wherewith to go to market; he expected her 
to return straight to him and account rigidly for 
every farthing she had laid out, to enter all in a 
book which he kept, and to give him the exact 
| hange., These early expeditions into the fresh ait 


ruration 
day 


ave her each morning a small 


among the busy, friendly shopkeepers soon came 
to be the best bit of Katherine’s day, and most 
useful in keeping up the he althy tone of her 
Then came a spell of reading from the 
Every word connected 


mind, 
Times and other papers 
with the funds and money matters generally, even 
such morsels of politics as affected the pulse of 
fyatice, was agerly listened to; of other topics 
Mr. Liddell did not care to hear. A few letters 
to in a 
general account-book, and the forenoon was gone 
Friends, interests, any of its 
various aspects, all were non-exi for Liddell 
Money was his only thouglit, his sole aspiration 

to accumulate, for no object 


solicitor or stock-broker, some entries 


regard for life in 


This miserliness 
had grown upon him since he had lost | fe 
and son, Fortunately for Katherine, his ideas of 
expenditure had been fixed by the comparative ly 
liberal standard of his late cook. When, there 
fore, he found he had greater comfort at slightly 
less cost he was satisfied 

Sut his satisfaction did not prompt him to ex 
press it His nearest approach to approval was 
not fiuding fault 

In vain Katherine endeavored to interest him 
in some of the subjects treated of in the papers 
He was deaf to every topic that did not bear on 
his self-interest 

“There is a curious account here of the state 


* Begun in Hasren’s Bazan No. 52, Vol. XXL. 


Wootne o'r,” 


of labor in Manchester and Birmingham ; shall I 
read it to you?” asked Katherine, one morning, 
after she had toiled through the share list and 
city article. She had been about a fortnight in- 
stalled in her uncle’s house 

“No!” he returned; “what is labor 
We have each our own work to do.” 

“But is there nothing else you would care to 


me? 


to 


hear, uncle?” She had grown more accustomed 


to him, and he to her; in spite of herself, she was 
anxious to cheer his dull days—to awaken some 
thing of human feeling in the old automaton. 

“Nothing! Why should I care for what does 
not concern me? You only care for what touches 
yourself; but because you are young, and your 
blood runs quick, many things touch you.” 

“Did you ever care for anything except 
Katherine pulled herself up. The words 
‘your money” were on her lips. 

“Teannot remember, and I do not wish t« 
back. I st 
about 
feathe 
Ing me 
your daily tasks Int 
the gy tor 
as foolish women 
better for you, t 


will 


ex 
cept—’ 
look 
ypose, now, you would like to be di 

and 


I suppose you are wi 


ing na fine carriage, with a bonnet 
rs on your he id sh 
dead, and yourself free to run awav from 


is quiet house, to listen to 


lyi cue of some soft spoken scoundrel}, 
vill; but the longer I live the 
your mother’s debt is paid, or 
my executors give her a short shvift and 
scant time 

don’t want you to die, Uncle L 
ty, “but I 
there was anything 1 could do to interest you or 


Why, 


said 
Wish 


dell.” 
ldell, 


Katherine, with simple sine 


amuse you. lam sorry to set you so dull. 
you are obliged to sleep ail the afternoon !” 
“Amuse me?” he returned, with infinite scorn 
I have thoughts 
which occupy me of which you have no idea, and 
then I thoughts to dreams—grand 
dreams !’—he paused for a “ Where 


there?” 


“ You need not trouble yourself. 
pass from 
moment 
is that pile of papers that lay on the chair 
he resumed, sharply 

‘I have taken them away upstairs; when I 
have collected some more I am going to sell them 
My mother always sells her waste paper—ouc 
may as well have a few pence for them.” 

“Did your 
tion 


mother with some anima 


say so?” 
then another pause. “Are you 
see her on Sunday ?” 
* Not next Sunday,” retuined Katherine, 
pleased to draw him into conversation. 
know we must let Mrs. Knapp go out every 
Sunday, and you cannot left alone 
Why not? Am Ian imbecile? Am I dying ? 
I can tell you I have years of life before me yet.” 
“T dare still, it is my duty to stay here 
in case you want anything. 


nate be 


say ; 
But I shall go home 
on Saturday afternoon instead, if you have no 
objection.” ° 

You would not heed my o! 
Youa 
when 


You 


you 


ctions if I had 
» self-willed, you are resolute. 
There, I 
newspapers y 
the How 
Katherine felt het 


any. 
things I care to look. 
tired! 


room ; 


find some 
to 


will 
them 


can add others 


soon will dinner be ready ?” 
Self dismissed, 

The afternoons were much at her own disposal ; 
and as she found a number of old books, some « 
which great y interested her, she managed to ac 
a good deal of reading, and even did a 
, though time 
so slowly, the weeks, on looking back, had flown 
fast 

The ble; but 
at hand which was not quite unexpected. 

The day following above conversation, 
Katherine had usual after dinner to 
write to a German friend with whom she kept up 


complish 


little dreaming. Sui seemed to go 


monotony was tel a break was 
the 
retired as 


a desultory corr sp mnidenece ; 


the day was warm, 
and her door being open, the unwonted sound of 
the fi bell startled her 

*“ Who could it possibly be?” asked Katherine 
of het The next minute a familia 
struck her ear, and she quickly descended to the 
front parlor, 

There an appalling sight met her eyes. 


ont door 


self, voice 


In the 
centre of the room, her back to the door, stood 
Mrs. Fred Liddell, a little boy in either hand— 
all three most carefully attired in their best gar- 
mepts, and making quite a pretty group. 

Facing them, Mr, Liddell sat upright in his 
hands grasping the 
his eyes full of fierce astonishment 
as you have never in- 
to to 
acquaintance, and to introduce my 


chair, his lean, claw-like 
arms, 

* You see, my dear sit 
vited me, I have 
make 


ventured come unasker 
your 
dear boys to vou: for itis poss ble vou have sent 


me a message by Katherine which she has fo 
gotten to deliver; sol thought—” Thus far the 
pretty little widow had proceeded when the chil 
dren, catching auntie, sprang upon 
her with a cry o 

“ Who—who is t > asked Mr. Liddell, com 
pressing his thin lips and hissing out the words. 

My brother’s widow, Mrs. Fred Liddell,” re 

turned Katherine, who was kissing and fondling 
her nephews 

“Did you invite her to come 

“No, uncle.” 

“Then explain to her that I do not receive vis 


who 


here ?” 


especially relations, have no claims 


upon me, and 


itors, 
and I particularly object to chil 
dren.” 

“] shall take my sister-in-law to my room for 
rest,” returned Katherine, wounded by his 
greatly vexed with Ada fo 


a little 
manner, though com 
ng 

“ Ay, do, anywhere you like 

But Mrs. Fred made a gallant attempt to stand 
her ground 

“My dear sir, you must not be so unkind 
turn me out, when I have taken the trouble 
come all this way on purpose to make your ac 
quaintance. Let Katherine take away the chi 
dren by all means 
children—but let me stay and have a little talk 
with you.” 

Mr. Liddell’s only reply was to rise up. Gaunt, 
bent, his gray locks quivering with anuoyance, 


s to 


to 


~some people are worried with 


| 
| 
| 


and leaning on his stick, he slowly walked to the 
door, his eyes fixed with a cold glare on the in- 
truder. At the door he turned, and addressing 
Katherine, said, ‘“ Let me know when she is gone ;” 
then he disappeared into the hall. 

Little Charlie burst into tears. Cecil cried out, 
“You are a nasty, cross old man’; while Mrs. 
Fred grew very red, and exclaimed: “I never saw 
such a all my life! Why, a crossing- 
sweeper would have better manners! I am as- 
tonished at you, Katie. How can you live with 
such a creature? But some people would do any- 
thing for money.” 

“Tam dreadfully sorry,” said Katherine; ‘do 
come up to my room. If you had only told me 
you coming I should advised you 
against it. You must rest a while in my room.” 

“T really do not think I will sit down in this 
house after the way in which I have been treat 

1,” said the irate widow, while she followed her 
sister-in-law upstairs 


bear in 


were have 


s, do, mammy; I want to see the house,” 


Oh yes, 
implored Cecil 

“Why did you not tell me what a dreadful 
man he is, Katherine, and I should not have put 
myself in the way of being insulted ?” 

“IT think I told yon enough to keep you away, 

Ada. What put it into your head to come ?” 
“T searcel I always intended it, and 
Colonel Ormonde said it was my duty to let him, 
Mr. Liddell, see the boys. I really did not want 
to come.” ; : 

*T wish Colonel Ormonde would mind his own 
affairs,” cried Katherine. “I fancy he only talks 
for talking’s sake.’ 

“That is all you know,” indignantly; “he is a 
very clever man of the world, and I am fortunate 
friend to interest himself in 


nnow, 


in having such a 
me 
‘Oh, At all events, I am 
glad to see the boys, and—you too, Ada. 
irlie is very pale, 


wel i. perh ips so. 
very 
Ch Come here, Charlie.” 

* Oh, auntie, is this yourown, own room? Does 
thre Are all those 
books yours—and the funny little table with the 
crooked legs? Who is the man in a wig ?” cried 
“Mightn’t we stay with you? we would 

Mother says we are dreffully trouble- 


cross old man ever come here ? 


We could both sleep 
with you in that great big bed! 
centleman would never know. It would be such 
fun! Do, do, do let us stay, auntie !” 

“But I the old gentleman,” 
whispered the younger boy. “Does he ever 
I wish you would come 


‘e you went away, 


The cross old 


am afraid of 


dear? 


rt you, auntie 
a coward,” said Cecil, with 
contempt 
* Don’ttalk nonsense, children,” exclaimed their 
peremptorily. “I should die of fright if 
I] thought you were left i with that 
7 wouldn’t sacrifice my children for the sake of 
filthy lucre.” 
“Do not talk nonsense, Ada!” said Katherine, 
impatiently. ‘Iam infinitely distressed that my 
uncle should have behaved so rudely, but he is 


mothe 


behit 


ogre 


really eccentric, and if you had consulted—” 
“He is the boys’ uncle as well as yours,’’ in- 
terrupted Ada, indignantly. “ Why should they 


How was I to suppose 


not come and see him? 
was such an unnatural monster ?’ 
*T always told you he was very peculiar.” 
“Peculiar! that is a delicate way of putting 
it. If suld be ashamed of wast- 
ing my time and my youth acting servant to an 
old miser who will not leave you a sou!” 

“No, I don’t suppose he will,” returned Kath 
© Still, lam not the least ashamed 
of what I am doing; lam quite satisfied with my 


he 


I were you I s! 


r rine, quietly. 


own motives.” 
“Oh, you are always satisfied with yourself, I 


know,” was the angry answer. sut’’—with a 
slight change of tone—“I am sorry to see you 
look so pale and ill, though you deserve it.”’ 

“Never mind, Ada, Take off your bonnet and 
sitdown. I will get you a cup of tea.” 

“Tea! no, certainly not! Do you think me so 
mean to taste a mouthful of food in this 
house after being ordered out of it ?” 

“Oh, Lam so hungry!” eried Cecil, in mournful 
tones. ; 

“You are a little cormorant. 


home, 


as 


Grannie will give 

you nice tea when we get Put on your 

gloves, children, I shall go at once.” , 

> implored the 

boys. “Grannie wants you ever so much.” 
‘Not more than I want her,” returned Kath- 

‘** How is she, Ada?” 

Ve 


*“ Do come back with us, auntie, 


erine 
‘Oh, Peo- 
vho are not seusitive have a great deal to be 
ikful for. J feel quite upset by this en- 
counter with your amiable relative, so I will say 
good-by.”’ i 


ry well; just the same as usual. 


that 


“Oh, wait for me; I will come with you. Let 
me put on my hat and tell Mr. Liddell I am go- 
Ing out. 

‘Of course you must ask the master’s leave !” 

“ Exactly,” returned Katherine, good-humored- 
ly. And she put on her hat and gloves. 

“ Well, I shall be glad of your guidance, for I 
hardly know my way back to where the omnibus 
Such a horrible low part of the town for 

of fortune to live in! I wonder what 
Colonel Ormonde would say to it?” 
sure I don’t returned Kate, 
“Now tairs. If you go 
on I will speak to my uncle, and follow you.” 
‘IT am sorry you have been annoyed,” said 
ine, when, having tapped at the door, Mr. 
He 
at an old-fashioned bureau, the front 
which let down to form a writing-desk and 
He 
had taken out several packets of papers neatly 
tied with red tape and seemed to be rearranging 
them. 

“T am going to take my sister-in-law back to 
the omnibus; you may be sure she will never in- 
trude again,” 


Starts. 
a man 
“T am know,” 


laughing come down-s 


Kather 
Liddell 
standing 
ol 
enclosed a number of vavious-sized drawers. 


desired her to “come in.” was 








“She shall not,” he replied, turning to face 
her, Katherine thought how ghastly pale and 
pinched he looked. “I see the sort of creature 
she is—a doll that would sell her sawdust soul 
for finery and glitter; ay, and the lives of all 
who belong to her for an hour of pleasure.” 

Katherine was shocked at his fierce, unealled- 
for bitterness. 

“She has lived with us for more than a year 
and a half, and we have found her very pleasant 
and kind. Her children are dear, sweet things, 
You should not judge her so harshly,” 

“You are a greater fool than I took you for,” 
cried Mr. Liddell. “Go take them away, and mind 
they do not come baci.” ‘ 

Katherine hastened after her visitors and led 
them by a more direct route than they had trav- 
ersed in coming. It took them past a cake shop, 
where she spent one of her few sixpences in ap- 
peasing her nephews’ appetite, which, at least 
with Cecil, grew with what it fed upon, in the 
matter of cakes, 

The children, each holding one of her hands, 
chattered away, telling many particulars of gran- 
nie and Jane, and the eat, to say nothing of a 
most interesting gardener who came to cut the 

To all of which Katherine lent a willing 
How ardently she longed to be at home 
with the dear mother again! She had never done 
half enough for her. Ah, if they only could be 
together again in Florence or Dresden as they 
ust d to be! 

Mrs. Fred Liddell kept almost complete silence 
—a very unusual case with her—and only as she 
paused before following her little boys into the 
omnibus did she give any clew to the current of 
her thoughts. ‘Should Colonel Ormonde come 
on Saturday when you are with us—which is not 
likely—do not say anything about that horrid old 
man’s rudeness; one does not like to confess to 
being turned out,” 

“Certainly not. 


grass 


ear, 


I shall say nothing, you may 
be sure.” 

““Good-by, then. I shall tell your mother you 
are looking wretchedly.” ; 

“Pray do not,” eried Katherine, but the con- 
duetor’s loud stamping on his perch to start the 
driver drowned her voice. 

It was a fine evening, fresh, too, with a slight 
crispness, and Katherine could not resist the 
temptation of a walk in Regent’s Park. She 
felt her spirits, which had been gre»tly depressed, 
somewhat revived by the free ai’, the sight of 
grass and trees. Still she could not answer the 
question which often tormented her, “If my mo- 
ther cannot sell her book, how will it all end— 
must I remain as a hostage forever?” It was 
a gloomy outlook. 

She did not allow herself to stray far; crossing 
the foot-bridge over the Regent’s Canal, she turned 
down a street which led by a circuit toward her 
It skirted Primrose Hill for a few yards, 
and as she passed one of the gates admitting to 
the path which crosses it, a gentleman came out, 
and after an instant’s hesitation raised his hat. 
Katherine recognized the man who had rescued 
Cecil at Hyde Park Corner. She and 
bowed, frankly pleased to meet him again; it was 
so refreshing to seea bright, kindly face—a face, 


abode. 


stniled 


too, that looked glad to see her. 

‘“* May I venture to inquire for my little friend ?” 
said the gentleman, respectfully. “I trust 
was not the worse for his adventure ?” 

“Not at all, thanks to your promptness,” said 
Katherine, pausing. “I have only just parted 
with him and his mother. She would have been 
very glad of an opportunity to thank you.” 

** So 
thanks, 
he 


he 


slight a service searcely needs your 


” he said, in a soft, agreeable voice, as 
turned and walked beside her, 

Katherine made no objection; she knew he 
was an acquaintance of Colonel Ormonde, and 
it was too pleasant a chance of speaking to a 
civilized human being to be lost. Her new ac- 
quaintance was good-looking without being hand- 
some, with a peculiarly happy expression, and 
honest, kindly light-brown eyes. He was about 
middle height, but well set up, and carried him- 
self like a soldier. 

“Then your little charge does not live with 
you ?” he asked, 

“ Not 
Cecil 
ter.” 

“ Indeed ! 
monde, knows the young gentleman’s mother.’ 

“ He does.” 

“Then, may I introduce myself to you? 
name is Payne—Gilbert Payne.” 

“Oh, indeed!” returned Katherine, with a 
vague idea that she ought not perhaps to walk 
with him, yet by no means inclined to dismiss a 
pleasant companion. 

“JT fancy your young nephew is a somewhat 
rebellious subject.” 

“He is sometimes very troublesome, but you 
cannot help liking him.” 

*“ Exactly—a fine boy. What bewildering little 
animals children are! They ought to teach us 
humility, they understand us so much better than 
we understand them.” 

“T believe they do, but I never thought of it 
before. Have you little brothers and sisters who 
have taught you this ?” 

“No. Iam the youngest of my family; but 
I am interested in a refuge for street children, 
and I learn much there.” 

“That is very good of you,” said Katherine, 
looking earnestly at him. ‘Where is it—near 
this ?” 

“No; a long way off. There are plenty of such 
places in every direction. I have just come from 
a home for poor old women, childless widows, 
sickly spinsters, who cannot work, and have no 
one to work for them. If you have any spare 
time, it-would be a great kindness to go and read 
to them now and then. The lees of such lives 
are often sad and tasteless,” 


“T should be glad to help in any way,” said 


I am staying with my uncle. 
ives with his mother and mine at Bayswa- 


now. 


I think my old friend, Colonel Or- 


’ 


My 
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Katherine, coloring, “but just now I belong (tem- 
porarily) to my uncle, who is old, and requires @ 
good deal of reading—and care.” 
“Ah, [ see your work is cut out 

is your first duty.” 


for you; that, 


The conversation then flowed on easily about 
street arabs and the various missions for reseu 


ing them, about soldiers’ homes, and o kin 
dred topics and 


taken out of herself; she was quite sorry when on 


Katherine was much interested, 


approaching Legrave Crescent she felt obliged to 
He 


asked 


pause, with the intention of dismissing him 


understood “Do you live near this?’ he 
Yes, quite near.” 

“May | bring you some | 

account of my poor old wom 

much 

Katherine. ‘ But my unel 

He does not like to be disturb 

he was vexed becau 

and the children came 
“ Tunderstand, and will notinti 

you be able and willing to | 


‘I should like so 


visitors ; 
to-day 


vs, Colonel Ormonde will 
He honors me still with 
thoug!: he thinks me a moon-stri 
“Because you are good. The folly 
said Katherine, warmly. Then she 
Payne lifted his hat again, and they p: 


is his, 
bows Mr, 
to meet for many a day, 

When Mrs. Kn ipp open¢ d the d 
grave, but Katherine’s mind 
Gilbert Payne that she 


Mrs. Knapp sa 


rathei 
encounter with 


notice it, seeing which 


"m glad 
“Why 


mci 


you have come in,} 

?” with immediate apprel 
il” 

“He is not right, miss. 
tea of ary 


I took | 


ind slice toast a 


the chai 


asking how he felt 
here was noti 


usual 


only 


Katherine felt her erré 


ject; then, returning to 


rhis he refused stern! 
Lo 


doctor 


recourse article on t 


an 
per, whi h soothed him 


totter off 


daring even 


to bed with ext 
to 
1e seem 
she siept she wrote a 
what had occurred to Mr. New 
him to come and remonstrate w 
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BABY BALLOON. 
BY GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP 
te did she con 
said Colonel « 


tion that had 


é. 


party. 
tened so 
I wasn’t very 


reet well act 
fact, never laid 
of that period she was know 
Birdie Tre 
tell you how she cam 
loon 

The young person to who! 
lovely girl of eighteen, wi 
fresh |} 


figure, so grace ful 


| ju 
eves on het 


lloe wa 


to 


informed. 


eyes, althy color 
lithe 
might easily have expected 
particularly strong breeze shoul 
across the seaward-looking veranda of hotel 
at Reefer’s Point, where we sat talking. 
that she might be wafted off by a 
be especially apt to occur to you when you saw 
her dancing in the great parlor, as 
ly did of evenings. And I rather 
handsome Joe Terrill (one of our younger 
who danced with her a great deal, would 
objected to her floating 
been allowed to float with her. To be plain, Joe 
was in love with Miss Tredloe, or, the 
called her, “ Baby Balloon.” Joe Terrill had plen- 
ty of money, but he was not satisfied with that; 
he wanted Miss Tredloe as well. When he did 
me the honor to confide this to me one day, I 
said to him, “ Why in the world, then, don’t you 
ask her to marry you ?” 

“ Well,” he replied, “T don’t feel at 


me 


The idea 
breeze would 
she fre quent- 
thought that 
friends), 
not have 
have 


away if he could 


as colonel 


all sure 
just for 
I don’t imagine she would want me just 
The long and the short of 
My money came 


that she cares enough for me to take 
my self, 
for my money either. 
it is, 1 don’t amount to enough. 
to me by inheritance, so that’s nothing to my 
credit. And I haven’t done anything ol impor- 
tance in the world except just to be born and to 
inherit this wealth. Now if I had only done some 
sreat action or made a name for myself, I might 
possibly expect to win her. My notion is she wants 
Oh, by Jove !—that’s a good idea. If] 
a mad dog or an angry 


a hero. 
could rescue her from 
bull, or save her from drowning, then she’d be 
sure to have me.” 

Infuriated bulls and mad dogs do not turn up 
every day; and when they do make their appear- 
ance it is likely enough to be just at a moment 


when we are not prepared to cope with them. | 
So, not being able to impress these animals into 
Terrill persistently took Miss Tredloe 


‘ ; 
out sailing, as if 


his service, 


with a view to some opportune 


marine disaster. It was positively amusing to 
how he dogged her footsteps with 
sien on her life—not the design of destroying it, 
but 


with him. 


notice 


a de- 


of preserving it, so that she might share it 


ut to Colonel Welsted. His dee- 
that he had not known the young lady } 
for the first three 


rather strange 


to return 
laration 
years ol her existence seemed 
» considering that she looked upon 


ind that we all 
notwithstanding the difference in 


him as a father, considered him 
that | 


their 


in clit, 


names. He explained this, however, in the 
course of the story which he proceeded to narrate 
That story is the one I am going to tell here 

Jack Welsted was a tall, sinewy man 
ind had a long red mustache 
t t drooped and slanted over the corners of his 
mouth like a pennant hanging idly from the staff 
on a windless day. He was also celebrated as a 
rifle-shot. He could bring down almost 
inything on the wing, and could hit all sorts of 


] 
all 


Colone 


h gaunt cheeks, 


crack 


marks, at ranges. But his certainty of aim 
with the rifle did not seem to help him when he 
He any 


heart of the lady whom 


came to love matters. failed to 
the 
Evelyn Carter rejected him, and mavr- 
vyho w a great deal hand- 


t to say, not 


come 
where heat 
he loved. 


touching 


ried another man, 


somer than the colon 
nearly so good, 
Then 


ng 


off on his travels, 
He made innu- 


i shot endless numbers 


Colonel Jack went 
us with him. 
ips, au 
, Rocky Mountain goats, wild-cats, 
For a 
ying to wreak 


his fire-ar 


hunting tr 


ravie 


lucks, prairie gators, 


affections. 


now staving 
Lots of ot 
fo 
we he did ne How 
ugh tl 
at Reefer’s, he w 
rifle 


hotel, « 


what ¢ 


ere was not muelt 


shoot 
is constantly 


seen ci 


bout him, in the crowds 
the 5 
boat which | 
up and down 
well Out to se 
good-nature 
ill oce 
He was a 

cipal Com) 

mood he would pe 


rel of the 


sions, 


lan eV soon discovered, as | 


speedily len trate, that his 


very lucky thing, 


romantic 
attachment to t un Wé a 
which rendet certain other persons an 


service, 


then a bright, brown- 
great 
the Reefer’s Point Hotel, 


ght by het 


iree, Was a favorite among 
whither 
) widowed me 

effects of a severe ill 


hess 


ral weeks, i the old ladies 


place, 
i of talking with her 


Jack Welst d. il 


ive no- 


in velh some 


i petting Volo! 
had seen | 

ticed het e W 1 i 

did not spend mucl 

azza. Moreover, althou 


could not help 


id hot appear to h 
to 
time on the 
ot 

his disappointment 

rry Evelyn Carter, and 
ad frequently made | 


viven solitude, 
hole l 
children, he 


reel 


im 
melancholy him that be had none 
he hotel 
nh the important event 
It is certain that 
seen her with her mother, and 


of his own. Beside » had been at 
ly two or three days whe 
rected with Birdie took piace. 
he had not once 
did not even know her name 
One afternoon, when a brisk wind was blowing 
off-shore, the colonel had gone out in his boat with 
Ben Piver, taking his gun as usual, and promis- 
ing himself a shot at some stray sea-gull if he 
could find no better game. Some of the visitors 
were bathing on the beach, others were sitting on 
tlie steam-boat wharf, and some were promenad- 
ing in front of the hotel; while a group of chil- 
dren at the Indian tent, not far away, were buy- 
The 
and Mrs. Tredloe was sit- 


ing bead moccasins and birch-bark baskets. 
veranda was crowded, 
ting there with little Birdie, when benevolent old 
Dr. H Ly rood happene d along, and asked the wid- 
| ow if he might take the child down to the tent 
to buy something forher. Mrs. Tredloe consent- 
ed, and the old gentleman and his little compan- 
ion descended the steps together. 
had reached the tent, and as they were walking 
along the high ground close above the water, they 
met an Italian peddler who had a couple of dozen 
toy balloons for sale, all fastened by long strings 
to a stick, and bobbing merrily in the air above 
his hea 1. 

“Oh, beautiful big apples !” 


Before they 


exclaimed Birdie, 
rapturously, her sparkling eyes fixed on the large 
elastic crimson globes, which she seemed to mis- 
take for fruit. 
Dr. Haygood began to bargain with the Italian, 
and took the stick from him to select a balloon 
from the bunch. His small friend was delighted, 
imagining that she was to have the entire bunch. 
* All—all for me?” she eried, and clapping 
her hands, she stretched them out toward the 
coveted treasure of the dancing air globes. 
| This so amused the kind-hearted doctor that 
| he resolved to humor her, for a moment at any 


“Give Birdie one?” 
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rate. So gathering the long strings togeth« 
tied them 
thi 


rround Birdie’s waist, then let 
floatec 
he 1 i ] t | , making 
ind the Itali 
satisfact when 


of 


balloons all around ar 
The doctor 
her 
t ir amazement, ¢ 
all the balloons 
Birdie off her feet cel 
It happened so unexpectedly 
} 


het in 
smiling at 


gust 


yup into t 
that, be 
could do at ything to prevent, the ight i 
\ ot 
looking crimson balls, up and off over 
And as t 


table 


ture was borne away by the cluste fantas 
wind was off-shore, it seemed 
would be carried by it act 

t out to sea 


shouted the doctor, 


that e 


inlet straigl 


th of 


‘Great 


mou 


smitten with despair at t 


lloons, began renzied 


ne exclaiming to the Dp] 
man, ‘You pavee me-a for alla 
payee ail 5 , 
» bathers in the water observed the extraort 
i little girl 
with improvis¢ 


cheertu 


of a 
air het 
gaping upward in 
shore became aware of the 
stant, and began running 
Mrs. Tredloe, on the 
Haygood 


Ita 


security 


; an in 
ma hubbu , 
j,and Dr 

il in Vv 
him 


for payment, 


the flig 
direction. 


men hu le 


is other eve 

ried to the water’s 

row-boats and sail-boats, with 
shadow of Bir 


vas seen roun 
Al, preps 


er at 





some dista 


UNILKE they had ev 


ih t 
that it took both men two or three 1 ut ui pa W 


Even the 
did not 


Colonel 


What it Was, 


They 


was only one way out of 


ind let 


of 
that there was a big crowd on th 


the 


Hhoats comme out 


proceedings 


the second 
rd its mournful 


through the bright air; and almost 





Ben he *‘whoo” 


and 
>PH 
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of the balloons collapsed and shrivell 


cheer came blowing 
| 


audible out 
on 
loaded again. 

But just imagine how Mrs. Tredlo« 
she saw that puff of gun smoke 
and realized that 
Birdie! She 


fainting fit 


shore and In the oats ; an 


from 
poat 


solme one Was 


had barely rec 
when this happened. 


her drown or blow 


vert 


away beyond I 

do that,” she gasped, in anguish. 

murder! Can’t any that 

shooting ?” ; 

Dr. Haygood an 

he matter to he 
they could do so. 


one stop 


her 
r, but 


And it was lucky 


friends t 
she fainted 


she became unconscious, because tl 
colonel was blazing away 
Another of t 


tured, and seemed to vanish. 


iin with his rifle at 
cioser range, he DalOoOons Was } 
all the time drew 
just below the 
hung suspended, fortunately very close 
sand-spit that jutted out into the ink 
yond the harbor’s mouth 

One more shot finished off a third bal 
there were not enough left in the bunch 
hold Birdie up. 


gan to descend, precisely as if 


boat nearer to 


watet hovering baby, 


now 
Slowly, steadily, sottly, s 
she were 
let downward by a pair of arms,moving ¢g 
and in a few minutes Colonel Jack had 
isfaction of seeing her sink quietiv and ¢ 
bly down on the sand-heap, with the 
balloons still fluttering around her 
huge bubbles of gorgeous colo 

His boat the first 
Ben Piver leaped out, 
waved his hat as 
| assembled fleet, “ Gentleme 

ing !”’ 
| Colonel Jack all but wept over the child as he 


was to reac 
sand, 
and turning, 


whereat another cheer arose, long and loud. 


| 1 > > 
caught her up and kissed her. But Birdie, on 
, 


| landing amid the sand, had calmly and uncon- | aud curtains 


r net will 


ggestions about the 


SPONDENTS. 
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ae f Prophetess- 
es, save in modified sense, thev are not, nor 


do they claim to be. But prophecies they are 
und that of better times 
any the earth has 
Verestchagin’s Jectures and philan 
throy ists’ re ports prove the need of them. 
The 


tant Episcopal Chureh in this and other la 


self-fulfilling prophecies 
for suffering humanity than 
ever seen, 
Deaconesses increase in number Protes 
as has 
the Lutheran 
Church cherishes them as its choicest childret 


rejoiced in them for many years ; 


Calvinistic Churches learnedly debate the propri- 
ety of creating them; Congregational Churches 
had them ; the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, 
General Conference 


have 


in assembled, legislated for 


their re This was in May, 1888, and 
ilready in New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Kan 


ognition 


sas City, and elsewhere Deaconess Institutes have 
been projecte d, and in one or two instances es- 
tablished 

Deacone sses are living thoughts, beneficent pas- 


sions, embodied purposes, organized into slightly 
They 


, hor altogether altruistic 


differing 


worldly 


not altogether other 
In this world 
next, and in self 
‘In 
“ For His Sake,” are mottoes express 
of their enthusiasm for human 
ethics which guide, the 


forms. are 
they lay the foundation of the 
love find the measure of personal operation, 
Ilis Name,” 
ing the 
good the 
uctuates them 
the 


source 
power which 
Homely but majestic, connecting 
highest, t 


es the foree that, like electricity in charcoal, con 


lowest with the rough them pass- 
verts darkness into light, and meanness into beau- 
teous splendor 

Deaconesses not a invention. 
e officials in the Apostolic Church. Phebe, 
inferentially a lady of wealth and standing in 
xvi. 1), was one of their num- 
ht, was the woman mentioned 
12. Their functions were anal- 


ogous to those of deac ons; th 


are new They 


we 


Cenchrea (Romans, 
ber; so, it is thou 

in Romans, xvi. 6 
moral characteris 
Paul, in mstructions to 
Timothy and Titus, is explicit in insistence on the 
latter. The 

f 


and the special qualifications of womanhood for 


tics essentially the same, 


social relations of the sexes in cities, 
visiting the fatherless and the widow,” called for 
tie 


a growth, not a mechanism 


Christian activities of women. Christianity is 
Deaconesses were 
its most fruitful branches. 


among 


wal Co 


The A postol 
wti(utions prescribe a form for their ordi- 

Origen and all the leading fathers speak 
of their ministry in the Eastern Church, and Pliny 
the younger writes in a.p. 104 to the Emperor 
Trajan of “two maids who were called minis- 
ters’ in the Western Church 


were widows, 


nations 


As a rule, the dea- 
conesses but might be virgins, and 
must Otherwise the 
fifteenth canon of Chalcedon forbade their ordina- 
tion, But they 


function, 


ve over forty years of age. 
were not set apart for full min- 
isterial Their duties included care of 
the sick and poor, ministration to martyrs and 
confessors in prison, instruction of catechumens, 
ssistance at the baptism of women, general over- 
ht in public and private of feminine mem- 
bers of the Church, and reports to bishops and 
In the Roman Church the office was 
first abrogated in France by the Council of Or- 
141. After this it was gradually dis 
continued, but lasted in the Greek Church until 
the twelfth century 


pre sovters 


ange A.D 


Deaconesses are revivals of a primitive order. 
of the fe- 
male sex from the list of assistants in the Church 
at the the Reformation. The Nether- 
Jand “Churches under ‘the Cross” sought to in- 


Wise thinkers deplore the exclusion 


time ol 


clude them under the ap stolic designation in 
1568 and 1571 The English Puritans, “ touch 
ing deacons of both sorts, viz., men and women,” 


in the sixteenth century, prescribed instructions 
to them and formal reception into office for them. 
Roman Catholicism, with its matchless knowledge 
of human nature, utilizes the self-sacrificing zeal 
of women, and transforms it into the strong arm 
of churchly power, by organizing them into nu- 
merous sisterhoods without ordination. Sisters 
of Charity, Sisters of Mercy, etc., etc., answer in 
some degree to the ancient order of deaconesses. 

People more independent, more sturdy, more 
faithful to sense of duty than the Society of 
Friends it is perhaps impossible to find. Elizabeth 
Fry was a typical member. Under the teaching 
of William Savery, an American Friend, her char- 
er assumed fixedness and consistency. Rich 
and cultured, and assiduously training her beloved 
large family, she still found time for outside be- 


act 


nehicence, and became a model deaconess in fact, 
but not in name. In the horribly wretched pris- 
ons of England her gentleness subdued ferocity 
and her instructions reclaimed abandoned lives. 
Through her exertions discipline was remodelled 
and improved. Her labors extended to the princi- 

al jails of Great Britain and the Continent, Eu- 
rope lamented the death of “ the female Howard.” 

Germany too has its Friends in and out of the 
Theodor Fliedner, pastor of a 
Kaiserswerth, 

In the face 
of seemingly mountainous difficulties he exhibit- 
ed a power of endurance, faith, and incessant toil 
equal to that of the foremost reformers, and made 
himself influence approaching 
that of the more prominent, He Ip for his flock 
A brother pastor at Elver- 
told him that the three re for 
“ patience, impudence, and 


state Churches, 
itheran 
Rhenish Prussia, was an example. 


emall L congregation at 


the centre of an 
was needed in 1822, 
feldt 


cessful soliciting were 


sites suc- 


a ready tongue.” To these he added much prayer, 
and became the most accomplished beggar ever 
known in Germany. 
excursion to England, he made the acquaintance 
of Elizabeth Fry and her charitable work. In 
her was the “ grain of mustard-seed” destined to 
evolve into a magnificent tree, in whose branches 
the homeless and friendless should lodge 

On September 17, 1833, Minna, a discharged 
prisoner longing for help, temporal and spiritual, 
arrived in Kaiserswerth. Fliedner had founded 
the Kbhenish Westphalian Prisoners’ Aid Society 


In 1828, when on a begging 
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in 1826. To him she applied, and not in vain. 
A summer-house, twelve feet square, in the gar- 
den was converted into a place of refuge. A sec- 
ond applicant was admitted. Both were put un- 
der watchful female care. Their sleeping-room in 
the attic was reached by a ladder, which was taken 
away till the next morning. This unpretending 
harbor was the first and only asylum and peni- 
tentiary in Germany until Fliedner rented a neigh- 
His plans 
The condition 
of the sick poor troubled him. Christian women 
minister to it, Why not revive the 
deaconesses of apostolic days ? His wife urged 
him to make the attempt. In May, 1836, it was 
done. Gertrude Reinhardt was the first deacon- 
Beginnings in the Deaconess House were of 


boring house for the same purpose, 
crew with and out of his work. 


could best 


ess, 
the simplest; the furniture was that of a mean 
junk-shop. Forty-seven years afterward there 
fifty central Institutions, 
with more than 4800 sisters, working at 1500 
stations. To-day there are about 7000, deacon- 
esses in over 2000 stations. Those of Kaisers- 
werth have been of wonderful service to the sick 
and wounded of friends and enemies in late Eu- 
ropean wars, and to the suffering in all the four 
quarters of the globe. 

Fliedner’s institution serves as the pattern of 
many imitations, It trains * Protestant 
tian women as deaconesses, in the apostolic sense, 
for the purpose of ministering to the sick, the 
poor, children, prisoners, released criminals, and 
” Work is divided into (1), nursing ; (2), 
All is under churehly control. Each 
i has its matron, called “Sister,” not 
‘ Superior,” who is looked upon as the eldest sis- 
tel It is free from the monas- 
like Miss Sellon’s. 


Unmarried women or childiess widows of Protes 


were -three Deaconess 


Chris- 


ie like 


won 
in a family circle. 
tic tendenc ies of sisterhoods 
tant belief above eighteen and under forty years, 
and being earnest Christians, are exclusively eli- 
gible to the calling of deaconesses. In the In- 
of the Protestant Episcopal and other 
Churches, married and single women, able to give 
only a part of their time to the work, are admit- 
ted as Pro- 
bation sufficiently long and varied precedes elee- 
tion at Kaise 


stitutes 


ussor 


‘jates—non-resident of course. 


Resident deaconesses have 
No vows are taken at 


rswerth, 
a veto upon each election, 
the consecration to office, but the new deaconess 
promises to be true to her freely chosen vocation, 
and to live in the fear of God, and according to 
His holy Word. These pledges are of infinitely 
more value than any purposes of proselytism. 
The work of love extends to the needy of all reli- 
gions and of none, without distinction, but 
not admit of proselyting those who profess an- 
faith. Non-Lutheran associations princi- 
pally follow these precedents, but sometimes, in 


does 
other 


condescension to human weakness, permit the as 


sumption of certain vows. Consecration is in 
some cases with, but in most without, ordination 
by the imposition of hands. Return to the home 
circle or marriage is optional to a Sister at any 
Fitness requires that the ‘“* Mother” or 
“Sister” at the head of the organization should 


be candidly consulted in prospect of either event. 


time 


In nursing, the orders of the doctor as to medi- 
cine, surgery, and diet are scrupulously obeyed 
If a patient does not wish for spiritual conversa- 
tion, he is, notwithstanding, always susceptible to 
the power of pure godly life. Deaconesses dis- 
charge their duties gratuitously, decline all pre 
sents trom patients, and direct all freely offered 
compensation or sympathetic gifts into the com- 
mon treasury, Rich and poot receive precisely 
the same invaluable services, but the help of the 
latter in the promotion of the general work is 
very properly accepted. In case of lost health 
or advanced age, prov ision is made for deaconesses 
destitute of private means. 

Uniforms are universally matters of much in- 
terest and of minor importance. They ought to 
be modest, not uncouth or too singular—require- 
ments met by those of the Kaiserswerth class. 
The simple and useful dress of the Sisters, to- 
gether with board and lodging, and a small sum 
of money to procure clothing not provided with 
the dress, are furnished to each. Control of pri- 
vate funds remains entirely with the owner. Of 
her own free-will every deaconess accepts the 
post chosen for her by the authorities, but is not 
detailed for any duty of which she is afraid or 
which she dislikes, whether it be that of teacher 
or nurse. Aptitude and providential calling de- 
cide distribution. 

The Mother-House and Hospital at Kaisers- 
werth, the Refuge and Penitentiary, Training Col- 
lege for Female Teachers, Orphan and Lunatic 
Asylums, Paul Gerhard’s Home for lonely and 
invalided women, Deaconess School for Proba- 
tioners, and other buildings, are all instruments 
for carrying out the designs of the Deaconess In- 
stitution. Space will not permit the bare enu- 
meration of allied institutions in and out of Ger- 
many—at Jerusalem, Smyrna, Alexandria, Beirut, 
Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania), and many other places. 
They multiply with exceeding rapidity. Appeals 
for aid are frequently rejected for want of dea- 
conesses and funds, 

As is usual with all grand eleemosynary and 
religious movements, the outside imitations bid 
fair to surpass the fruitful original. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Germany and Switzer- 
iand has eighty-nine deaconesses in the Mother- 
House at Frankfurt-am-Main, and in the Daugh- 
ter-Houses at Berlin, Hamburg, Zurich, St. Gall, 
The Established Church of England has 
nine Deaconess Institutions and twenty-one Sis- 
terhoods. All are organized on one general plan, 
but differ specifically. When fully qualified, the 
deaconesses of the London Diocesan Institution 
are set apart for their office by the bishop by the 
“laying on of hands.” “All who become dea- 
conesses are required to have an earnest purpose 
of life devotion, and should regard themse'ves as 
entirely dedicated to their office for life.’ Teach- 
ing, nursing, parochial work, eare of friendless 


etc, 


&» 


girls, reclamation of fallen women, visitation of 





the poor, teaching in and superintending Sunday- 
schools, holding Bible classes and mothers’ meet- 
ings, penitentiary and out-door rescue work, mis- 
sions to cabmen, flower missions, medical mis- 
sions, preparation for foreign missions, etc., oc- 
cupy the time of the deaconesses, many of whom 
are educated gentlewomen. In all of these kind- 
ly and gracious activities the Sisterhoods also are 
conspicuous, Some of them, like the Sisters of 
Charity, Sisters of the Holy Cross, and Sisterhood 
of the Holy Rood, bear what ave regarded as dis- 
tinctively Roman Catholic titles, and spend much 
time in ecclesiastical embroidery and the manu- 
facture of ecclesiastical supplies, but all are do- 
ing an immense amount of good. Energy that 
would otherwise go to waste, and forceful pas- 
sions that might destroy their subjects if pent 
within the narrow limits of household or solitary 
life, are here turned to excellent account. The 
surplus of the few relieves or helps to relieve the 
deficiencies of the many. Bearing the burdens 
of others, these noble women “ fulfil the law of 
Christ,” and are among the strongest bulwarks 
of society against anarchism and all the destrue- 
tive elements of evil. 

Deaconesses will probably be one of the strong 
features of Christian civilization in the United 
States. They have multiplied somewhat since 
Bishop H. C. Potter published his excellent vol- 
ume on in 1873. 
Their multifarious forms of practical usefulness 
are admirably adapted to the needs of a people 
receiving the overflow of all nations in the Old 
World, and seriously taxed, if not strained to the 
limit of strength, to maintain free institutions 
and transmit them—instinct with Christian life 
and blessing—to future generations. 

RicHarp WHEATLEY. 


Sisterhoods and Deaconesses 





A CONVERSATIONAL WEDDING. 
W HILE taking an evening stroll through the 

of a little village in one of the 
Southern States, my attention was called to the 
hearty singing of one of the Gospel hymns. The 
sound proceeded from a little chapel which I had 
passed in my walk, and retracing my steps, I en- 
tered the door, and soon found myself in the 
presence of quite a congregation of blacks, who 
igaged in holding a meeting conducted by 
one of their own color. At the conclusion of the 
hymn the people seated themselves, and it was 
very evident from appearances that something 
out of the usual course was expected, for the 
“darkies” were all on the alert, and a feeling of 
anticipation was universally manifested. After 
a few moments my curiosity was gratified by 
hearing the following announcement from the 
lips of the preacher: “If de parties what intend 
to commit matrimony will pereeed to advance 
forward in frunt ob de altar, I will also percee: 
to jine ’em in de holy bands.” Two persons im- 
mediately rose from their seats in one of the front 
pews, and walking toward the pulpit, stood be- 
fore the speaker, who then addressed them as 
follows: 

“Pete Johnson, do you mean to deal fairly by 
dis woman, and lub her dearly all de days ob 
your mortal life; and also do you—” 

“ Yes, sah!’ replied the willing bridegroom. 

“Don’t you be in too much ob a hurry,” said 
the preacher. “I habn’t got half fru wid my 
fust question yet, 80 you jes keep still a while, 
and don’t allow you’se’f to get into too much of a 
presperation.” 

“ But, sah,” interrupted the man, “we didn’t 
cum in here for to be lectered to; we cum in for 
de spress purpus ob being jined togedder in 
wedlock, and we don’t want you to consoom too 
much time in de peliminaries. Me and Jemimy 
mean for to take a tower; de kyars won’t wait 


streets 


were 


for nobody, and besides dat, can’t you perseave 
dat she’s a-gettin’ narvous a-standin’ up here 
afore folks so—so conspicuous ? 

The parson drew himself up to his full height 
and expanded his broad chest; then raising his 
right hand, exclaimed; “ Pete Johnson, I know’d 
you afore you knew nuthin’, when you didn’t 
know nuthin’, Wasn’t I present on dat ’casion 
when your dear old mammy (who’s now a-singin’ 
halleloojars in anuther world) chastised you pub- 
licly wid her slipper for cummittin’ a disdomean- 
or? It was dat day when you runned away frum 
skool and den told a lie about it. I woodn’t 
have deluded to that unfortunit surcumstans rite 
here in publie if you hadn’t brok’ in and ’ter- 
rupted me in de midst ob my remarks. I want 
you and all de rest ob my flock to understand 
dat I’m hear to-night in my ’fishal capacity, 
clothed in a new black coat and all de terrors ob 
de law, and consequently am to be ’spected ac- 
cordingly. I’ve a good many mental fireworks 
on hand to-night, which I ’tend to let off for 
your illumination and dat ob de congregation here 
assembled. Beside dat, you ought to know dat 
talkin’ back in meetin’ ain’t "lowed in our connec- 
tion. Only ’Piscopals do dat, and eben dey ain’t 
lowed to indulge in any ’riginal remarks, fur all 
dey say is all printed out for dem. I hab heard, 
howeber, dat some ob de fash’nable sects are 
tryin’ to imitate dem by usin’ what dey call a 
desponsive service; but such things don’t meet 
wid my ’proval. I’ve wandered off a little, but 
Pll ‘get all de same.’ You'd better be 
silent and hear all I’ve got to say, for it Il do you 
and Jemimy good. I don’t of’n get you two in 
here to talk to, for, like some odders ’mong de 
breddren and sistren, you are too frequently con- 
spicuous by your absens. So I’m goin’ for to 
improve de present ’casion and show you up 
afore dis congregation. I don’t care a nickel 
whedder you pay me a dollar for dis job or not, 
for I intend for to get all it’s worth in dat salu- 
brious feelin’ ob innard satisfaction which ebery 
pius, sober-minded pusson experiences when he’s 
gone and done his duty in a humgumptious man- 
ner. Dis here pelim’nary peramble might have 
been *breviated somewhat if you hadn’t brok’ in 
and ’terrupted me in de midst ob my discoorse. 


dere 


To resoom de thread of my remarks: I was 
*tendin’ for to ask you, in de midst ob dis ’sem- 
bly, whedder you really lubbed dis ’oman ? 
“P’r’aps you think dat because I am so un- 
fortunit as to wear a glass eye dat I can’t alwuz 
see what’s a-goin’ on ’round me; but let me tell 
you dat I’ve had my good eye on you for some 
time past, and hab not been ’blivious to de faet 
ob your cuttin’s-up and carryin’s-on wid some ob 
de weaker vessels belongin’ to my flock here in 
de wilderness ; and I want you to understand dat 
such foolin’ won’t be winked at any longer in 
dese precincts. Derfore, if I jine you two toged- 
der here dis night, you’ve got to make me a 
solem promis’ dat you'll *deavor to improve in 
your conduct hereafter, and be true and faithful 





to dis foolish woman a-standin’ up here wid you 
to-night; dat you'll pervide for her wants and be 
a good husban’ to her all de days ob your nateral 
life.” 

“Yes, sah !—yes, sah! dat’s what I’ve said all 
de time, sah, Go rite on wid de seremony, sah, 
and tie de knot tite, sah.” 

“Pete Johnson, do you think dat you is de 
one to destruct your old parson in his dooty ? 
Habn’t I told you fur to keep still and not open 
your mouf ?” 

“What for den you ask me so many konun- 
drums if you don’t spect me to say nuffin? T’ve 
been of’n to white folks’ weddin’s, and de parties 
interested always despond to de questions.” 

Here Jemima hastily shook up her companion, 
saying, “or merey’s sake, Pete, do keep quiet 
till we’re jined, and don’t talk back to the parson. 
Jes think how ‘dickerlous we two uns must pear 
to all dese pussuns settin’ down behind us.” 

A few followed these re- 
marks on the part of the bride-elect, which, how- 
ever, were somewhat interrupted by the titters of 
certain young women in the congregation. I 
thought to myself: ‘“ Well, they’re having rather a 
hard time getting married. I wonder whether it 
is at all prophetical of their future life ?” when 
the preacher once more resumed his task by ad- 
dressing himself to the other party. 

“Jemimy, do you promis’ me here to-night dat 
you'll be a good wife to Pete, dat you'll cook his 


seconds of silence 











vittles, mend his clo’es, and take care ob his 
house (if he ever has one, which I very much 
doubt); will you obey him and sarve him, lub, 
honor, and keep him all de days ob your mor- 
tal life, while you lib togedder in dis lower 
wurld?” 

“Ts it time for me to speak up, sah ?”’ said the 
woman, making a low courtesy. 

“Ob course it am. What for do you spect I 
asked de question ob you, if I didn’t mean for 
you to anser it?” was the reply. 

“Why, ’cause,” said she, “ you blowed up Pete 
so when he said anything dat I kinder thought 
I'd wait awhile afore replyin’ to you.” 

“ What's your answer to my question ?” 
ed the clerical gentleman. 

“Well, now, parson, don’t get ’cited; all dat 
depends on a few circumstances. If Pete be- 
haves hisself and takes good keer ob me and de 
family, brings home t’ings to eat, and gibs me a 
good share of all he earns, I'll be good to him; 
oderwise I won't promis’ to stay wid him all de 
days ob my life.” 

“Well, said the discouraged groom, 
“dat’s mi’ty fine talk to hear from you, and rite 
hear before folks, Hasn’t I said I'd do de 
rite thing by you ten hund’ed thousand times ? 
If you’ve gone back on me and changed your 
mind since last eb’nin, dere’s Mandy Phelps a-set- 
tin’ close by in de front pew, and she’d jump 
at de chance ob standin’ here where you do dis 
blessed minit,”’ 

This pointed allusion to one of his old flames 
was altogether too much for Jemima, who cried 
out: 

* Dat’s jes like you, Pete Johnson. You ought 
to be shamed ob yourself to defer to such a ting 
rite here afore folks. If Mandy wants you, and 
you want Mandy, let her cum rite out, and I'll 
dust quicker’n litenin.” 

“No, no, Jemimy,” roared Pete, “don’t leave 
me here a-standin’ up all alone. I only spoke 
paregorically, and ’twould be awful embarrassin’ 
fur me to change partners on such short notis, 
See here, parson, you go rite on wid dis business 
and jine us jes as if dis ere conversation hadn’t 
’curred, ’Pears to me dat folks mus’ be a-get- 
tin’ tired wid all dis nonsense.” 

“ Pete Johnson, do you dare to insinerwate dat 
dere’s any nonsense about me? You keep quiet, 
and wait until I get ready to denounce dem aw- 
ful wurds dat will make you two one—quick’n 
a wink. I habn’t got thru sayin’ all I want to 
to you two idiots. You is too much ob an ob- 
jeck-lesson to dese sinnahs before me fur me to 
dismiss you too’ruptly. I want to ’press on your 
intellex (if you hab any) dat dis ’ere gettin’ mar- 
ried am a mi’ty solem circumstance. You two are 
a-standin’ on de threshold ob life, while I shall 
soon go ‘down de back entry ob time.’ You must 
advance while I must devance, and I want you to 
’sider all de ’sponsibilities dat you is ’sumin’, I 
could dwell on dis subjeck a long time, but I am 
kinder tuckered out myself, so I'll bring dis cere- 
mony to a conclusion, and denounce you man and 
wife. De organist will please strike up de wed- 
din’ march, and de happy pair will den peram- 
bulate down de middle ’isle. Please remember 
dat dere’s a hole in de carpet jes opposite Dea- 
con Thompson’s pew, so you'll hab to lift your 
‘hoofs putty high so as not to stumble, fall down, 
‘and spile your weddin’ suits. De usual collection 
of weekly offerin’s will be taken up jes as soon 
as de weddin’ party submerge into de porch, and 
in order to prewent any one else from a-skippin’ 
out, de sexton will lock de door and put de key 
in his pocket. Brudder White and Brudder Green 
will pass ’roun’ de baskets, and be sure for to 
give back no change.” 

It only remains for me to add that everything 
was fully carried out according to the directions 
given. 


shout- 


now,” 


too, 
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THE PREITY SISTER OF JOSE.* 


BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
Avtnor or “ Littie Lorp Fauntienoy,” 
“Tuat Lass 0’ Lownte’s,” Keto. 


CHAPTER II. 

JEPITA and the others, Manuelo with them, 
ended their gala-day with still another fes 
tivity. They dined together at a little café, and 
heard the bull-fight fought over again by those 
around them. Ata them 
chulos, who talked together in voices loud enough 
to be heard throughout their meal. And it was 
of Sebastiano they spoke, giving dramatie recitals 
of his daring deeds, telling each other of what he 
had done, of what he could do, and that Madrid 
had never seen his rival or peer. And then his 
It was true that noble ladies—beau 


table near Sat three 


conquests, 





tiful and noble—had sent him messages and to 
kens. Gonsalvo, who was his intimate friend, 
could tell many things if he chose. 
had brilliant triumphs. 
in great danger because the woman who loved 
and sought him was of such rank that her relatives 
would have resorted to the stiletto rather than al- 
low her infatuation to continue. 

“But it is said truly that he had no love for her 
—that he has little for any « 
“They run after him too much, these women,” 


“ 


Sebastiano 


Once he had even been 


f them,” said one 


But there was one to-day—”’ began one of t 
“T heard it of Alfonso—he saw het 
the bull-fight—Sebastiano—and tried to find out—” 
He made a movement at this moment whi 
brought Pepita directly within his view. 
been hidden before by 
Jovita. He stopped with his wine isted anc 
stared at her A moment later he bent forward 
and spoke in a lower tone to his companions, who 
turned to look also. Alfonso had pointed her out 
to him as she left the Plaza del Toros, and he had 


recognize 


others. 


She | 


from him the 


unt 


d her again. 


was what he said, 


He asked if any of us had seen her 


he little one is there, 
“behind vou, 
before; if 
Pepita did not hear him, and did not know that 
from that hour they would all know that 
at least there would be few of them who did not. 
For Sebastiano to show an interest in a 


we knew her name.” 


, or 


woman, 
to even go so far as to ask her name, was such a 
new thing that it must be spoken of and attract 
attention to her. And 
Jady, but only a pretty unknown girl 


that she was not a fine 
with a rose 
in her hair, made the matter all the 


more exciting, 


Whien she fell asleep, tired and happy it night, 
already she was on the road to fame, Sebastiano, 
who was the adored of his order, who in 
of his 


her name, had made 
had learned 


spite 
sought no woman, had asked 
efforts to d and 


that among those who had had the 


adventures 


scover it, 


good fortune to see and ak to her she was 


known as “ the pretty sister of José.’ 
A week 


evening brir 


from this time José home one 


Manuelo Manue lo 
in fact he had many f 


came 
g with him. 
was often with him riends ; 
almost every day some gay or grave young fellow 
managed to attach himself to him, and somehow 
the icquaintance always shared itself s ifter 
ward with Pepita. But Manuelo appeared oftener 


than the rest, having a timid obstinacy, 


and seem 
ing only puzzled and not discouraged by the in 
difference which sometimes ignore 8 very exist- 
ence. On this particular evening he was moved 
They had 
they had spoken to him; in the 
presence of a circle of his friends and admirers 
he had drunk wine with them. 


from his usual calm, and so was José. 
seen Sebastiano; 


‘*We were passing the wine-shop and we saw 
him,” explained Manuelo, “and we went in to 
look on a little and hear him talk. One of the 
chulos who stood near spoke to him quickly wl 
as if he knew us—and presently t 
same chulo came and spoke to José, and soon Se- 
bastiano came and spoke too. 
proached us first was one of the three who drank 
at the table near us on the evening after the 
fight. Once, in his boyhood, Sebastiano lived near 
the village you left; he knew Padre Alessandro 
and some others ; he was pleased to see José and 
speak of them—it was as if they were friends at 
once.” 

“He has a good heart,” put in José ; 
say that of him. He remembered everything— 
even old Juan, who lived to bea hundred and 
bent double. He asked if ine lived yet. 
strange that he was once so near us, 
little lad, ill-used and poor. He is not too proud 
to remember it. He would be a good friend to 
one in trouble—Sebastiano—though he is 
and spoken of by the whole world.” 

So great a celebrity José was convinced must 
be known to the entire universe. That night, as 
Pepita made ready for her bed, old Jovita, who 
had already retired, lay and looked at her. 

The girl stood in the flood of brilliant white 
moonlight whieh bathed part of the bare room ; 
her round dimpled arms were lifted as she un- 
wound the soft dusky coils of her hair, to which 
There 
was the shadow of a smile on her lips, and she 
was humming a tune 

“What does he want with Joséthis Set 
tiano ?” said Jovita, grumblingiy. 

* Who knows ?” said Pepita. 

“ He wants something,” Jovita went on. ‘“ They 
don’t make friends with those beneath them for 
nothing, these fine ones. They all talk of you, 
these foolish fellows, and he has heard, and makes 
friends so that he can see you.” 

“What do they say of me?” asked Pepita, with- 
out deigning to look up. 

“Men are all fools,” grumbled Jovita; “and 
they think girls are fools too. They say you have 
a pretty face; and he thinks he can make a fool 
of you if you are not one.” 

“Does he ?” said Pepita, with a dimpling cruel 


n 


‘ 
he saw us- he 


e one who ap- 


bull. 


was 
It seems 
and was a 


rich 


there yet clung a few stars of jasmine. 


)as- 
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little smile. ‘Let him come to-morrow—to-night. 
et him begin.” 

“ He will begin soon enough,” Jovita answered. 
“You will see. Be sure he does not play the old 
game with vou as he did with Sarita.” 

Pepita shook the small stray blossoms out of 
her hair and began to retwist the coil, breaking 
into singing in a clear voice: 

“White, white is the jasmine flower; 
its stars light thee 
> to my casement, 
Where I await thee. 
White, white is the jasmine flower, 
Sweet, sweet is the heart of the rose, 
Sweet my mouth’s blossom—’ 

She stopped short and dropped her arms. 
See,” she said, “let him want what he wi 
? I i, “let | t what | il, 
let him come a thousand times, and I will never 

speak to him.” 

In the gardens the next Sunday they met him. 
Pepita was talking to a young girl whose name 


was Isabella, and whose brother Juan was fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Manuelo and the rest. 
It was Isabella who first saw the matador, and 
uttered an exclamation. 
“Your brother is coming,” 
yes, with Sebastiano.” 
simple face was on fire with delight, but 
Sebastiano looked less gay, and h.s step was less 
carelessly buoyant than it had been in the bull- 
ring. As he approached the group he looked only 
at Pepita. But Pepita looked only at José, her 
eyes laughing. 


she cried, “ with— 


José’ 


* Jovita is cross,” she said ; ‘she has been ask- 
ing fo 

Sebastiano’s eyes were fastened upon her face, 
upon her red lips, as she spoke. He had heard 
that she was like this; that she gave her glances 
to no man; that she was prettier than the rose 
in bloom, and as cruel as a young hawk, and 
his heart beat as he found himself near to her. 
Since the hour he had seen her he had thought 


you. She wishes to go home.” 





only of how he might see her again, of how 
might find her. He had made one bold plan after 
another, and had been forced to abandon each of 
them, and then mere chance had thrown José in 
his path, And now the instant he approached 
was about to elude him. 

He spoke a few hurried words to José. 


he 


her she 
It was 
; the pleasure of the day was 
height; wished to 
must 


too early to go away ; 


searcely at its he entertain 


them; they not go, 
‘I will go and speak to Jovita,” said José, and 
he 


went, leaving the four together. 


rhe two simpler ones were somewhat abashed 


by the splendor of the dashing 
at it 


figure; they gazed 
1a To be 
near it was enough, without effort at conversation. 
A Spanish 


with mingled curiosity joy. so 
Sebastiano moved to Pepita’s side. 
lover loses little time, 
I saw you,” he said, “at the bull-fi 
P 1 looked over his shoulder and smiled ata 
passing woman who had greeted her. Het 
dimpled, and she showed her small white teeth. 


ght. 


face 


It was as if she did not see the matador at all 

“Tt was at the bull-fight,” he persisted. “ Two 
You had a red flower in your hair, as 
you have to-day. E on 


weeks ago, 


“Tt was not true,” Pepita said, gayly, to Isa- 
bella, “‘what I ot 


oss, but she does not wish to £O home. She met 


said Jovita, She is always 
1 old woman she knew in her young days, and is 
enjoying herself very much.” 


“Why did 


simple wonder. 


you say it? ked Isabella, with 
* Because I wished to go home myself.” 
“Truly! said Isabella. “ Why is that?” 
“T am not entertained so much to-day,” an- 
swered Pepita. 
‘* We will make it more amusing,” 


tiano, eagerly. 


said Sebas- 
“Tt shall be more amusing- 
“There is Jovita with her old woman now,” in- 
terrupted Pepita. “I will go and speak to them.” 
She was gone the next instant—her movement 
was like the flight of a bird. 
stared after her in 
dressed him respectfully. 
“She is wonderful,” he 
s her mind before one knows. 


Sebastiano stood 


and silence until Juan ad- 


said. ‘She 
Just before 
you came she said she was amused, and wished 
to remain,” 

‘“* Perhaps,” began Sebastiano, much discomfit- 
ed—* perhaps it was I—” 

“Ah, senor,” said Juan, with great politeness, 
“never. It is said that she always does what she 
chooses, and she chooses to do a thousand things.” 

“That is because she is so pretty,” said Isa- 
“She is so much prettier than all the 
others, and she does not care.” 

“ A woman who is so pretty as that,” remarked 
Juan, sententiously, “ need not care.” 

“She says,” put in Isabella, “that if she does 
not care, others will ; but if she should care, the 


others—” 


very 
chan 


bella, 


She stopped, meeting Sebastiano’s 
eyes and becoming a little confused. 

“What would happen then,” he said, “if she 
should care ?”’ 

“T do not know,” said Isabella; “ but she never 
will—never.” 

But if she changed often toward others, Sebas- 
tiano found no change in her mood toward him. 
They did not leave the gardens until late in the 
day. Jovita was enjoying too greatly the com- 
radeship of her old woman, and was ready to en- 
joy any pleasure offered to her. Sebastiano had 
a full purse, and perhaps understood old women 
of Jovita’s class. He made himself very agreea- 
ble to these two, finding them the most comfort- 
able seats and supplying them with things good 
to eat and drink, over which they gossiped to- 
gether, leaving the young ones to amuse them- 
selves as they pleased. They were very gay, the 
younger ones; even Manuelo, elated by the pre- 
sence and hospitalities of Sebastiano, made little 
jokes. But none of them were gayer than Pepita. 
She was the centre figure of the party; they all 
looked at her, listened to her, were led by her 
slightest caprice. They went here and there, did 
this or that, because she wished it. It was Sebas- 





tiano who was the host of the hour, but by instinct 





each knew it was Pepita who was the chief guest 
—who must be pleased. 

“Ts she pleased ?”’ the matador asked José once 
in a low-toned aside. 
herself ?” 


* Does she not 


“ Does she not entertain 


say so?” answered José, with 
some slight secret misgiving 
** 1 do not know,” said Set 


stiano, looking down 
“She does not s} , 


eak to me, 
José pushed his hat aside at 
head. His respect for Pepita’s 
early in life and was founded on experienc 
‘She he faltered —* 
When she enjoys herself she— 
He paused with an uneasy movement of his 


hime 


Is young, she 1s 


very 


young. 
shoulders. It was quite terribie to him that she 
should treat with such eaprice and disdain so 
splendid and heroie a person ; but he knew there 
was hothing to be done, 

“She admires vou,” he said, with cour 
mendacity. ‘She saw you at the bull-fight.” 

* She will be th You will take her— 


said Sebastiano. 


ere again ? 
the next time ?” 
“Yes,” answered José. “She has asked that I 
will. It was the greatest pleasure of her life.” 
But it was true that during all the afternoon 
she had never once spoken to Sebastiano. She 
had been ay as a young bird, and the spirit of 
the party, her laughter, 
sauciness, had carried all before them 


as g 
hei pretty mockeries and 
Manuelo 
had been reduced to hopeless slavery. 
had looked on in secret reverential wond 
vita’s old 
again, nodding her head, and saying, sag 
“Yes, she 
little one a 
child. Sh But throug! 
it all Pepita had managed it that not one of h 
words had fallen directly If 
spoke to her, she gave her answer to the one ne: 
esttohim. If he did not put an actual question 
to her, she replied merely with a laugh or a piq 
uant grimace or gesture, which included 
To the ot} 
it was perhaps not perceptible at all; only he 
who searched fot her eves, Ww ho yearned and strove 
to meet them, knew that they never rested 
him for an instant, 
And then when he 
José should invite him to return home with them, 
to what did it all come? He was lured to old 
Jovita’s side by the fact that at the beginning of 
the walk Pepita kept near her, and no sooner had 
the old talk, 
from which he scape, than the small 


woman had glanced aside ag 


will always have it her own way—the 
You are lucky in havir 
» will never be a load.” 


rsuch a 


to Sebastiano 


rest. It was worse than coldness, 


upon 


so daringly arranged that 


woman involved him in tiresome 


could not « 
figure flitted away and ended the journev home 
ward and accompanied 
little C 


the wing of José, 
M inuelo a 
joked and laughed like a child. 

And after they and the 
rose, and they sat under the vines, 


}] 
ind ia 


under 


by nd a certain gay irlos, who 


when arrived, moon 


hough there 
was gayety ighter, he knew, as before, that 
he excluded 
from it, though he seemed the honored and dis 
tinguished 
shrubs in bloom, made a little wreath of white 


in some mysterious mannet was 


guest. Carlos, who sat near some 
flowers, and as she played and sang to her guitar, 
Then Man 1elo, not 
to be outdone, wove a garland of pink oleandet 
and she threw it about her throat and sang on 
Sebastiano forgot at last to speak, and could 
only sit and look at her. He could see and hear 
nothing else. It was almost the same thing 
the rest, for that matter. 
centre figure round which they all seemed to | 


Pepita wore it on her head. 


with 
She was somehow the 
lave 
g anight breeze 


ruffed hair on 
which was like black floss silk; 


gathered, as she sat there playin 
sometimes stirring the soft 
forehead, 1 
whatsoever sang, however passionate and 
tender the wild little song, however passionate 
and tender her voice, her young eyes had mock 
ery in them—mocked at the words, the tenderness 
of her own voice, and at those who were moved 
by it; and most of all Sebastiano knew that she 
mocked at himself. 
But he could not go away. 
had happened to him, it seemed; it was as if a 
spell had fallen upon him. Better to be mocked 
than to go away. He staid so late that Jovita 
fell asleep and nodded under the shadow of the 
grape-vines. And at last Pepita put down her 
guitar and rose. She stood upright in the moon- 
light, and extended her pretty arms and stretch- 
ed them, laughing 

“Good-night,” she said. ‘“ Jovita will amuse 
you. Already there have been too many hours 
in this day. 

She ran into the house with no other adieu than 
a wave of her hand, and the next 
could hear her singing in her room, and ki 
was going to bed. 


she 


Some strange 


minute they 
ew she 


Sebastiano rose slowly. 

“ Good-night,” he said to José. 

Manuelo and Carlos said good-night also, and 
went out together, walking side by side down the 
white moonlit road; but Sebastiano moved away 
from the shadowing vines with a lingering step, 
and José went with him a short distance 
thing in his hero’s air of gravity and abstraction 


some 


somewhat overawed him. 

“She has not been entertained,” 
tiano at last 

“Yes, yes,” had pleasure 
all the day. And she is fond of pleasure.” 

“She said there had been too many 
the day.” 

José rubbed his head a little reflectively for a 
moment, and then his 
brightened. 

“She wished to lie a little for amusement,” 
said, affectionately. het 
Pepita—but sometimes, to be amused, >) 
tell a little lie without sin in it, bec: 
knows we understand her. She does not expect 
us to believe. We who are her 
her better. You will also understand in time.’ 

“Then I may come again ?”’ asked Sel 

The heavy body of José almost trembled wit 
simple pleasure. 


said Seb: 
“She has 


said José. 


hours in 


countenance somewhat 


he 


“There is no wrong in 


used t know 


stial 


| “Tt is all yours, s 
| including the litt 


and orar 


before he coul 


an innocent 
which all n 
to be brig 
was too pretty 
ha 


fellow to 


never to 
fine 
himself was o 


oor su 


ame I 
>» remembe 
ignificent, ti 


bastiano was the one 


grace 


Inanner 


he h 


In fa 
toward 
id come 


when 


iow happened that t 


wn thems 
ings, and wher 
1 


e had 


daal 
en? H 
of the + 

All 


trol 
stroke, 


lamot 
arena 
best 


who had never 


> Could 


t 
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he forgot the bulls; he spent all the day and 
sometimes all the night in devising plans to entrap 
her into speaking, to force her to look at him. How 
obstinate she was! How she could elude him, as if by 
some magic! What had he not done that he might 
be near her? He had followed her everywhere. 
did not know that she scarcely ever went out without 
his following and speaking to her. He used to spring 
up by her side as if he had risen out of the earth, but 
after the first two or three times he never succeeded 
in making her start or show any feeling whatever. 

But that first time, and even the second, she had 
started. The first time she had gone to the old well 
for water, and as she stood resting in the shade a mo 
ment he appeared with a bouquet of beautiful strange 
flowers in his hand, 

“God be with you!” he said, and laid the flowers 
down a moment and drew the water for her. 

She watched him draw it, smiling just a little. 

“It will be a fine day for the bull-fight,” he said, 
when her jar was filled. 

She put her hand up and shaded her working eyes as 
she looked at the blue sky, but she said nothing. 

“ Do you go to-day to the Plaza del Toros ?” he asked 
“ Yon shall have good places—the best. They are good 
bulls to-day, black Andalusians, fierce and hard to man- 
age. There will be fine sport. You will go?” 

She leaned against the side of the well and looked 
down into the water, where she could see her face re- 
flected in the cool dark depths. The next moment Se- 
bastiano’s was reflected also. He held the flowers in 
his hand 

“These!” he said. “It was one of the gardeners 
of the King who gave them to me. They are such as 
the Queen sometimes wears. I brought them that you 
might wear them at the bull-fight.” 

She saw their beauty reflected in the water. 
would not look at them directly. They were very beau- 
tiful. She had never seen such flowers. And the 
Queen herself had worn others like them. If any one 
else had brought them—but it was Sebastiano. And she 
remembered Sarita. Perhaps he had at some time giv- 
en some to Sarita, knowing that to a country girl who 
knew nothing they would seem very grand. Sarita 
would have been sure to take them. 

A wicked little look came into her face. 
as if to take up her water jar. 
his hand upon it. 


even 


José 


She 


She turned 
But Sebastiano laid 





“You will not speak,” he said, passionately. “No; 
nor even look at the flowers I bring you. You éhall 
tell me at least what I have done. Come,now. Am I 


a devil? What is it?” 

She put her hands behind her back and fixed her 
great eyes upon him for a moment. He could not say 
now that she had not looked at him. He thought he 
could keep her, did he, when she did not choose to 
stay? She, Pepita! She stood there staring at him 
for a moment, and then turned about and walked off, 
leaving him with her water jar. Let him stand and 
watch over it all day if he would 

She went back to the house and called Jovita 

“Tf you want vour water now,” she said, “ you will 
have to go to the well for it. It is drawn, and Sefior 
Sebastiano is taking care of it.” 

“ Mother of God!” said Jovita, staring, “she is mad 
with her Sefior Sebastiano.” 

But not another word could she gain, and before sli 


“*WE WILL MAKE 


1T MORE AMUSING,’ 


“PEPITA 


SHOOK 





SAID SERASTIANO, EAGERLY.” 


THE SMALL 


oa eae anna 


in thal 


STRAY BLOSSOMS 
could reach the well she met 
a boy carrying the water jar 
toward the house, and was 
told that he had been paid to 
bring it. 

They went to the bull-fight ; 
and as Pepita sat among the 
rest, out-blooming the red 
flower in her hair, she heard 
it said that Sebastiano had 
never before been so mag- 
nificent, had never shown 
such daring and dexterity. 

“He looks at Pepita,” said 
Isabella to Carlos, “ When 
he entered, his eyes found 
her before he saw anything 
else.” 

Yes, he saw Pepita, and 
Pepita sat and watched him 
with as cool an interest as if 
the peril with which he play- 
ed meant nothing. Her love- 
ly eyes glowed under their 
drooping lashes, but it was 
only with a momentary ex- 
citement caused by the fierce 
sport; the man was nothing. 

So it seemed at least to 
Sebastiano. It was a bad 
bull he encountered, savage 
and treacherous and madden- 
ed by his rage. Once there 
was a moment when a shad- 
ow of a misstep would have 
cost him his life. There was 
no time to look at Pepita 
then, but when the danger 
was passed and he glanced 
toward her she was softly 
waving her fan and smiling 
up at Manuelo as if she had 
not even seen. 

“She has a bad heart,” he 
said to himself, with fierce 
impatience. “It is not na- 
ture that a young girl should 
mock at everything, and be 
so cruel, and have neither 
feeling nor even a little fear, 
She has a bad heart, or none 
at all.” 

He would not look at her 
again; he swore it to him- 
self. And for a short time 
he kept his vow; but there 
came a moment when some- 
thing, some irresistible feel- 
ing, conquered him. It was 
as if he must look—as if 
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some magic forced him, drew his eyes toward her in 
spite of himself. And when he had looked, a sharp 
shock thrilled him, for she herself was looking at him ; 
her eyes were fixed upon him with a strange steadiness, 
as if perhaps they had been resting upon him for some 
minutes and she had forgotten herself. It was a little 
thing perhaps, but it was enough for his hot blood and 
swift-veering impulsive nature. He had just given the 
final stroke; he was panting, glowing. The people were 
shouting, rising in their seats, and repeating his name 
with caressing, applauding epithets attached to it. 
Chance had brought him near the seat in which she sat, 
with Jovita and José and the others near her. They 
were applauding with the rest, all but Pepita, who only 
sat and smiled. And in the midst of it Sebastiano 
made a swift movement, so swift that it was scarcely to 
be understood—a mere touch of the hand to the shoul- 
der—and something bright, like a many-hued bird, flew 
over the barrier and fell upon Pepita’s lap. It was 
the knot of gay, rich ribbon which a moment before 
the matador had worn. 

“Tt is the devisa/” exclaimed Isabella, in an awe- 
struck tone. 

“Tt is his devisa,” cried José—“ his devisa, Pepita, 
He has thrown it to you yourself—Sebastiano.” 

The next moment he was struck dumb with amaze- 
ment. Pepita sat upright and broke into a little laugh. 
She lightly waved her fan. 

“Why did he not throw it to Jovita ?” she said, and 
with a cruel, careless little movement she swept the 
devisa from her knee; it fell, and she set her foot 
upon it. 

“She has trodden upon it,” said old Jovita. “She 
has done it for pride, and to show herself above others. 
She is ready for the devil. Some one should beat her.” 

“Tt was the devisa,” gasped José. “ Sebastiano.” 

Pepita left her seat. It seemed as if something 
strange must have happened to her. The crimson had 
leaped to her cheeks, and her eyes were ablaze. 

“ What is it to me, his devisa 7” “T do not 
want it. Iwill not have it. Let him throw a thousand, 
and I will tread upon them all, one after the other. Let 
it lie in the dirt. Let him give it to those others, those 
women who want it—and him.” She would go home at 
once; not to the pleasure-gardens, not anywhere but 
back to the cottage; and José followed her meekly, struck 
dumb. He had seen her wilful, capricious, childishly 
passionate, a little hard to understand, many times be- 
fore, but never like this. What had occurred to her ? 
What had Sebastiano done ? 

Jovita had picked up the knot of gay ribbon and 
brushed the dust off it, and carried it home with her, 
grumbling fiercely. She was never averse to grum- 
bling a little, and here, the saints knew, was cause. 

“For pride,” she kept repeating; “for pride, and to 
show that others are beneath her! Mother of God! the 
King himself is not good enough for her! Let him 
come and pray upon his knees that she will go to the 
palace and wear a crown, and he will see what she will 
say! Itis these fools of men who spoil her, as if there 
had never, been a pretty face before. Let them treat 
her as she treats them and she will be humble enough. 
She was always one of the devil’s children with her 
pride !” 

But Pepita, who heard it all, said nothing, though 
once or twice she gave her little mocking laugh. 


she said. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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AGAINST THE SIDE OF THE WELL.” 








FEBRUARY 2, 1889, 








THE HAYMAKER, 


MONG the disciples of Millet, in the portrayal of simple, un- 
£4 adorned rustic life, Julien Dupré stands in the foremost rank, 
though with an individuality which distinguishes him forcibly from 
the painter. of “ L’Angelus” and “L’Homme a la Houe.” It re- 
quires an artist secure in his own strength to deny himself all the 
witchery of accessories, and present his subject in its own un- 
adorned solitary grandeur, leaving it to speak unassisted its own 
eloquent or pathetic language. Nothing could be less complex 
than the composition of this picture, and yet every detail contrib- 
utes directly to the general effect, enhancing and emphasizing the 
impression conveyed. It is noon on a warm June day; the hour 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
deep inspirations of her swelling bosom, and everything in the 
figure breathes the enjoyment of youthful activity. 

Close by, in the shadow of a passing cloud, stands a loaded 
wagon ready for departure with its fragrant burden; around it 
are picturesquely grouped the girl’s companions and fellow-labor- 
ers; they are looking back for her; she is hurrying to complete 
her task and respond to their call, to share in well-earned rest 
and refreshment. 

The scene and landscape are faithfully and unpretentiously 
French, and the atmosphere also is characteristically that soft yet 
clear medium peculiar in central France. In his landscape back- 
grounds Mr. Julien Dupré shows himself a worthy pupil of his fa 
ther, Jules Dupré, which is saying not a little. 


oe 

So 
there are certain risks to be run, which the trader takes into cor 
sideration. The market is not always a safe one, for customers 





are rather prone to murder and robbery and n, again, the Af 
rican coast is singularly unhealthy 

The one great product, ivory, to those wl ow at o aly 
the way it is procured, always furnishes material for s lia 
Upon the authority of those conversant with Africa i its ways 
of doing business it is asserted that no single tusk reaches tl 
coast line without having cost at least a human To secure 
the elephant and obtain the tusks is accon panied by no great 


human sacrifices, but to carry the ivory from the interior is always 


a serious matter. ‘To transport the ivory, porters must be had, and 
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is indicated with precision by the vertical shadows cast by the 
sun at the zenith; the field is strewn with new-mown hay; in the 
foreground, and near the middle of the picture, a robust young 
woman stands hastening to turn over her allotted share of fra- 
grant hay before joining her companions to partake of the mid-day 
meal. There is no beauty of form or attire about this rustic fig- 
ure; her coarse linen sleeves, heavy skirts, and clumsy wooden 
shoes are given in all their native homeliness, and her roughened 
hair is strewn with bits of dry grass; but there is a strength with 
a grace of its own in the firmness of her attitude, the action of her 
robust arms, and the solid poise of her head; although in shadow, 
the face is full of youth and health and the consciousness of 
wholesome power. 


The laced bodice has partly yielded to the | 


EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY 


See illustration on front page. 


the Arab merchants and natives make raids, take prisoners, and 
= — 
4 
f 
E. 
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| 
| 
| these slaves carry the tusks The loss of life b ught about by 
these inroads is terrible, and many of slaves when bearing 
their burdens die from harsh treatment. 
To barter on the African coast, even in establish d factorie 


i ie artist has sketched the first principles of trade, and the 
title of the illustration recalls that shrewd legal maxim of 
the old Roman, which was, “Caveat emptor” (Let the buyer be- 
ware.) The native African from the east coast has given an ele- 
phant’s tusk and a skin for a hand-mirror and a hat. It is an ex- 
change entirely satisfactory to both parties. If the joy the savage 
feels as he looks at himself in his glass be a measurable quan- 
tity, the certainty the sailor feels that he has made a good trade 
may be considered as a perfect set-off. The ivory alone may be 
worth twenty-five times what the mirror and the hat cost, but then 


‘ 


requires a thorough knowledge of native wants. Fashions vary 








The string of be ads, the bolt of cloth of a particular pattern. ver 
much in demand at one place, are reject 1 with scorn in a : shee 
locality. The African savage is by no means cuileless, and those 
on the east coast are especially exacting. The so-called Arab. of 
mongrel origin, who combines the worst of Semitic and hiopian 
traits, generally acts as the negro’s go-betwes n; and when gain 
is the object completely outwits the savage, and not m eq . 





the European. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS 

Mrs. Wrixstow’s Soormine Syaur for Children 
Teethin vothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, ¢ s wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adov.) 

Buenert’s Coooatne allays irritation, removes dan- 
druff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree.—[Adv.] 

Counent.’s Bexzoin Cosmetic Soar. Exquisite for 
the toilet Perfect for the bath _ cure for 
chapped hands. 25 cents. Box 2145, N {[Adv.] 

Tur superiority of Burnett's Fuavontine Extracts 


consists i great strength. Ad.] 


u their perfect purity and 


HOUBIGAN 


ADVERTISE ME 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has morc 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and js therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
et stre ngthe ning, easily di- 
1 admirably adapted fo or in- 


gested, anda 
h valids as wei asfor persons in bealth. 





FIRST-CLASS PERFUMER. 


19, Faub. St. Honore, Paris. 





INTS. 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass 


Muscular Rieumatisi. 


Archibald, Lynd- 
N. J., 


Henry O, 


hurst, Bergen Co., writes: 


‘I have been a martyr to rheumatism, 
which affects me in the back and over each 
lung. I was afraid that I had consumption, 


but upon examination my lungs were found 
to be I then ascertained that I was 
suffering with muscular rheumatism, which 
was so bad at night that I could not sleep. 


sound. 


I used an ALLCOcK’s PLASTER on the small 
of my back and one under each shoulder 
blade. I renewed them every five days, and 


in a month I was entirely well.” 
Beware of imitations, and do 
not be deceived by mnisrepresen- 


tation. Ask for Allcock’s, 


and let no explanation or so- 


licitation induce you to accept a | 


substitute. 


| 


| FOR THE 


| SICK ROOM 


READY FOR USE AT ANY TIME 


FRENCH SOUPS 


ECIALLY “Repare? 
a ame 


INVALIDS 


REEF TEA, CHICKEN BROTH. CHICKEN SOUP, CONSOMME.TAPIOCA | 
| JULIENNE, GREEN TURTLE, MOCK TURTLE OXTAIL. | 
IN HERMETICALLY SEALEDJARS. | 
OFFICE iC! WARREN STREET NEWYORK. | 
SOLD BY BEST  ORUGGISTS RFANCYGROCERS. | 








“Ely’ s Cream Baim 
Gives relief at once for 
COLD in HEAD. 
| CURES | 
CATARRH. 
Not a Liquid or Snuff. 
Apply Balm into each —? 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., 





THE 
BEST 








OYA 


ROYAL Bats 


Bsoi urecy pun! 
—— 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, 

Roya Baxtne Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y, 


‘WHY YOU SHOULD TSE 


Scott's Emulsion 


erCod Tuiver Oil w= 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


it isused and endorsed by Physi« 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions. 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh produces. 

It is the best remedy for Consumpticn, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 

Sold by all Druggists. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y 


G AFE!NVESTMENTS 


Surplus, 400,470 
Cuarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our (9 YEARS’ business. 


16,854 Mortgages negotisted, aggregeting mig: 768 818 
6,942 aoa 


A marvel of purity. 








_— - 358,162 
9,912 #3 - “ se « 8° ‘410, 1656 
Interest paid a - 3,345,495 
Total paid to investors - - - - 8,756,161 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 
Full information furnished by 


J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Hew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
Fifty Years Before the Public. 
UNEQUALLED IN 





y 





Tone. Touch, Workmanship, ald Durability. 


AM KNABE & CO. 
NEW YORK: 
112 Fifth Avenue. 





BALTIM 
22 & 24 K. Baltimore St. 





WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 
SF BLAS 
PRESERVED COCOANU } 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 
For PUDDINGS,PIESanoCAKES. 
Recommended by — House keepers, In pound and 

half- ev omen . Ask your he wr it, 
ae | free on request. 

CROFT ¢ “% _ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Mile. GOLDSCHMIDT’S CREME D’ELEGANCE. 


A preparation long and successfully used by French 
and English ladies to develop the bust, producing 
a permanently healthy, firm, and full bosom. Sue- 
cess guaranteed. Correspondence confidential. Order 


| from Druggist or mailed direct, securely sealed, for $2. 


| 


M. F. CLARKE, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
Wholesale Depot, 266 Greenwich Street, New York. 
Sealed Circulars Free. 


- HOME PAPER anvcs 





Send your Address to the Press Company, Limited, Philada, 


Pa., and get a SAMPLE COPY FREE. 
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Remedies. 


id 


AT ALL 

comparable to the Curtoura Remenirs in their 
marvellous properties of 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Cutioura Reson.vent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutroura, 50c.; Rrsor- 
VENT, $1; Soar, 25c. Prepared by the Porrer Dree 
AND Cuemtoatr Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


cleansing, purifying, and 


Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 
skin prevented by Curtoura Soar. 


a “en 
ss “Ga 

Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the Curtoura Anti-Pain Piasten, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


MS DE VERTUS SCEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


With the corsets of this firm it is useless to have 
measnre taken on the persons themselves ; it is suf- 
ficient to apply for a special notice containing all ne- 
cessary informations, to obtain a perfect corset. 
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The Skeleton Waves and Bangs (Pat- 
ented Nov. 15, 1887). 


My Feather-Weight Skeleton Bang, 34 ounce weight, 


now ready; made entirely of human HAIR; no 
springs, no ribbons; the greatest comfort of the age; 


elegant, natural, and durable; requires no dressing; 
for sale at this establishment only. Other Bangs from 
$1.00 upward. Infringers will be duly prosecuted 

The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
straight, all long convent hair, from $5.00 upward; 
not our own m: ike, from $1.50 upward. 

Gray and White Hair a Specialty, 
the finest and largest assortment in the country, at 
prices below those of any other house. 

Hair Cutting, Curling, Bleaching, 
Sham pooing, and Dyeing by the best artists 
in the world, on the premises. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, or C. B., 
for the face, made from pure cocoanut milk and other 
harmless ingredients; positively not injurious; made 
in three shades; $1.00 per bottle, 

TURKISH ROSE LEAVES 
for the face and lips—a positively indelible and harm- 
less rouge, fine as the blush of the rose, $1.00 and 
$1.50 per bottle. 

The celebrated and original Veloutine Powe 
ders, in three shades—the highest medals have been 
awarded for same—50c. and $1.00 per box. 

The only genuine Auburnine will change the 
hair without injury to that beautiful Titian Red now 
sv much admired, $2.00 per bottle. Illustrated cata- 
logues free. 


L. Shaw, 54 West 14th St., New York City. 
The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 

Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes, 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature ia BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London, 

When you 


BUY A DOOR MAT 


ASK FOR THE 





Polished Brass, or 
Calvanized Steel 


“FLEXIBLE” | 
NATION AL’ WIRE MAT 


and take no other. They are = Strongest, most 

Durable, and ALWAYS CLEAN. They are 

reversible, and have ten times os scraping surface 

than any other. The REST AND CHEAPEST. 

Sold by all Carpet and Hardware Dealers. Made only by 

THE NATIONAL WIRE MAT CO., CHICAGO. 
Send for Illustrated Price List, 


“PARTED BANG” 
Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarn ‘becoming’ to ladies 


who wear ines —- ‘parted 
to size and color. 
ask, with prep’n 
m. 





E.Burnham, 71 State-st. Onn 1 Music Hall)Chicago 








BE SURE THAT TRADE MARK IS ON GOODS AND WRAPPER - 





PLUMP ROSY CHEEKS 


Hi removes o Pimple. Black- 
pe Wet A ong ‘aa Crows-feet. No Drug 
or Cosmetic but a harmless appliance (easily used), that 
restores, Dea Nesaee pedeae vee DOERR: By mail, sealed 
30c. EERS, Droggist, New Hav en Conn. (Est’ b’d 
1844.) ‘Reference: a N. H, Physician, Mention this paper. 


You can live at home = make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FRES. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 





(Redfern 


LADIES’ _TAILOR. 








MLL WINTER MODELS 


to be sold at half price. 


SPRING SEASON, 1009, 





The New w Models of Gowns, 
Coats, and Hats willbe ready 
for exhibition about Feb. 20. 

A New Stock of all the lat- 
est cloths will — be shown. 


210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Latest Barisian Movelty 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY 
or THe 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
L. LEGRAND, 207, rue st-Honoré, PARIS 
concrete Perfumes 


tm THE FORM OF 


¥ Pencils and Pastilles 




















12 delightful, 


















To Perfume any article agreeably 
and instantaneously simply rub the 
pencel or pastille of 
upon them lightly. 


UST OF SOLID PERFUMES + 
Violette du Czar. 
Jasmin d’Espagne, 
Héllotrope biane, 
Lilas de Mai. 


Now Mown hay. 
Oriza lys. 
Jockey-Clab Bouquet. 
Opoponax id. 
Caroline Id. 
Mignardise id. 
Impératrice id. 
Oriza | Derby id, 


pertumersta iw Oa we aries 8 hited States 
G Agents for the U, ta .8.: PARK & TILFORD, 911/919 aan NEW-YORE 











HINDERCORNS. | 


The only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain. 
comforttothe feet. 15c. at bruggists. Hiscox 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles, Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new lifeand strength 
to the weak and aged, soc. and $1.00, at Tiragpilete. 


a 
Cc 












ERY’? for Brain Workere 
Gentlemen, Ladies, and Youths; 
mid. A complete gymnasium. Takes 
are floor-room; something new, scien- 
- sige at che pap. Send for circular. 
“Schoo r Phys sical and Vocal C ulture,”” 16 
s E ast 14th Stree t and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Prof D L. Down Wm, Biaikie, author of 
“ Hlow to get Strong,” says of it: r never saw 
any other that I liked balf as well. 


~ Wanted 100,000 Dressmakers 


to well an article for women’s use. For particulars 
addre 


€ ANE TE LD RU BBE sER 00., b CO., 86 Leonard St., New York. 


SHOPPING 


good taste, &c., 
Address 








HOME BxeERC! 


a Sede ntary Pe 





In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
without charge. Circular references, 
MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N.} Ty City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "wiwuiiis 


M. DECKER, 825 Broadway, New! York. 
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ging rs. 
BLOSSOM. 


CASH’S 
White & Colored Frillings 


FOR LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S WEAR. 


Woven Names & Initials 


FOR MARKING UNDERCLOTHING 
AND HOUSEHOLD LINEN. 


Of all Ory Goods Dealers, 





i78 1388, 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
IN- 
Embroidery, Knitting, 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 


and 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


(rosse & Hackvels 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
MadetromEuolishEresiFruts 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


sy Barry's 
’ Tricopherous 


FOR 
THE HAIR. 


This excellent article 
is admitted to be the 
standard preparation 
A\ for all purposes con- 
nected with the heir. 
It prevents its falling off, eradicates sc urf, 
&c., and keeps it in the most beautiful condition. 
habitual use renders the use of oil, pomatnin, ¢ 

other preparation quite supe fluous, It is richly per- 
fumed with the mong delicious floral fragrance, and 
is warranted to cause new hair to grow on bald pl: ces. 


BARCLAY &©€ ‘Ove 44 Stone St., N.¥.City. 
NESS °" No'ses in HEAD 


intirely Cured by | Ec > 


eck’s Pat. Improved | 

Tubular Ear Cushions, Whispers be nard dis- | (Uae Fes 
tinctly. Unseen, comfortable, selfadjusting. 7 
Suc seoear ul whe nallremedicn fail. Sold only 


+ a TLS Broadway, cor. 14th = ‘ 
ey War: or oar for illustrated book o Foeued FREE. 








dandruff, 
Its 


wreoany 



















EVENING SILKS. 


We have just received sev- 
eral cases of Novelty Silks 
for Evening Wear, especiai- 
ly intended for the Bail Sea- 
son, The ground colors are 
white and various delicate 


caded in Silver and Gold, in 
very unique designs. 

| Orders by mail will re- 
ceive careful and prompt 
attention. 





+ 
| 
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James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Iilth St., 
New York. 


Darling! 
DY Arik O: 


FRE came H AND SCOTCH 


COTTON DRESS FABRICS, 
| Highest Quality French Sateens, 


Superior Quality Scotch = 


In entirely new Designs anc . Combinatio m « 
colors, confined exclusively to our firm, enablin 

us to offer o 
not pe 


dition t ti 


Onl, 





ur customers many nds that it s 
sible for them to obtain dhidine in ad- 
» the largest stock ever shown at retail 


126%.1128 Chole wh Sk 
rs Wrilade clpphia 








the Retailers, 


manufacturer, 103 Prince St., 


for his price for a genuine 


London - dressed AL ASK A 





SEAL-SKIN GARMENT, 
which is 10 per cent le 
than the same quality can be 
purchased elsewhere 
Furs and Plus 
marked way down. 
= Book mailed free. 


h Garments 
Fashion 





- OFOR: SALE: BALL: BEALERS. 


"ss FAMOUS TaigowA CORSET 


BY MAIL FRSE- 


| Gitta 


ck&c? -73,LE0 
E Square *Me asnre of Dress Cutting 


VERY LADY Her Own 

cireular. M Roome, 100 We 
er Over eople believe that it 
6,000,000 Lee best to buy Seeds 


of the largest ‘and most Tellable house, and the ey use 


a s Seeds 


» D. M. FERRY & CO. are 
acknowledged to be the 





SoM 


Tailors’ 
Se neat el 
st 13th St., N. Y. ity. 






%e— In the world. 
D. M. Ferry &Co’s 


Ce. Bt gp Minstrated, Doeorip- 
erty ky SEED ANNUAL 


e.) For 1889 
Will be mailed FREE 

Y toalle pplic ants, and 

to last year’s customers 











SesEP without ordering it. Invalu. 
abletoall, Every person using 
Earliest Cauliftower Garden, Field or Flower Seeds 
in existence. should send for it. Address 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 






Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cifie is the only unfailing 


nently all annoying disfig- 
=eyenenee from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertiaed poisonous stuffs can 
ac, Address Mme. durian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


gaslight shades, and are bro- | 


Look all around among | 


Small | 


remedy for removing perma- | 


S BAZAR. 


| ANNUAL SALE 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS. 


No better or more com- 
plete line of fine and me- 
dium Erish, Scotch, or Ger- 
man Table Damasks, Nap- 
kins and Doylies to match, 
Table -scarfs, Towels and 
| 'Towelling, Hemstitched 
Linen Sheets and Pillow 
Cases, &c.,&c., has ever been 
| offered i im New York at such 
| exceedingly low prices as we 
include in our Annual Sale. 
| ‘To the thrifty Housewife 
this notice should be sui- 
ficient to insure an carly 
‘all upon 


Aer 


ALON 


ONEW yoRK™. 
Sixth Avenue & 20th Sireet. 


DRAGON 
FAST 
BLACK 

















TRADE-MARK. 


LAWNS, Pin and. Cec 
WOMEN'S DRESS. WEAR, 


Will not crock or fade. 
Improves in brilliancy by 
Washing. 


Warranted 


| ABSOLUTELY FAST. 
‘or Genuine without the above Trade-Mark, 


then write toC.C.SHAYNE, | 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


REMIN 


WON 









Championship of 


Miss M. E. Orr. 





GTON 


, GOLD MEDAL 
SILVER MEDAL 


At Toronto, August 13, 1888. 


OFFICIAL REPORT: os eneral Writing—law, 
the Gold Medal for the Championshi ot of the World. 
*Both Mis and Mr. MeGurr 


c eal 
| (P ) R, 
C onstable As 
LINENS 
AND 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS 


will be found in our store this 
week at very advantageous 
prices for the Purchaser. 
We have obtained in Europe 
several lots of these staple 
goods at prices that will make 
our ANNUAL SALE unusu- 
ally attractive. 


ry : ? ? 
Wroadeay Cc A; | Ot dt. 
c 


Beautiful New Goods, 
India Silks. 


Newest Designs in Printed I 
nd $1.25; all ve exceptional values 


French Dress Goods. 


Pure MOHAIR BRILLIANTINES, in Black, White 
ind all the New Shades. 
Fine all-wool PRINTED FRENCH CHALLIES and 


ee een new styles Plaids and 


Washi Fabrics. 


NOVELTY SCOTCH ZEPHYRS... 
a ee oe 
PLAID and STRIPE GI 
BEST AMERICAN 


SHAMS 
CHALLIES. 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
40, W A), & 92 West 


Pad Sty MW City, 
“The Oxford’’ 


Five o'clock Tea Stands 


are very fashionable just now. 

ladies use the » pour 
rown tea, and the gentle- 
I find them usetul ter in 
the evening—but not for tea. 


Kettle of polished brass 
SELVER-LINED 
holds 1 with brass 





ent by ex- 
, prepaid, $2.50. 
290 Pearl Street, N. Y., 


PALMER MFG. CO., Near Becks 


Latest sty es af We iding and Visiting 





gp Cards, 


be i ne — i of the Art. Send 
| SOHN R. ‘ROSE, 57 50 Nassau St,, N. ¥. 
STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER, 


the World, 4 





ance, and commer 
“Mr ‘Me Gurrin won the 
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“M E Orr w 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 iiniebiids N.Y. 


The Dingee & Conard Co's ROSES and SEEDS 


Largest Rose Growers in America. r Five Hund crests tvariet / ROSES, all the 
. yy Choicest New and 1 Stan dard Sorts d 
ess t de nll wante. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 


nt FREE TO ALL 
i TELLS HOW TO 


cite illustrated, 1 


forit. Itd 


é We GROW « »ver two thousand finest varieties of 


ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 


and CLIMBING 


hein. JAPAN LILIES, semen US, TUBEROSES, 







q ; rd 
60 Large Greenhouses 


for Roses Alone. have 


<= CARNATIONS, Ne 
* FLOWERS, 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Gama. 
ourNew Guide fo _ 1ying 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CcO., 


y JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
» The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
and th hoicest NEW and RARE 


Satisfaction 
1 plant ANTTHING, t will pay yout 
wr it—fre Ad 


t West Grove, ry 


sent everywhere 
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SHE WOULDN'T TOLERATE IT. 
‘MOSES IS DOWN TO TH’ SHOP WITH HIS PA, UR HE MIGHT 








“No. 1 HAIN’T, MA; I'M HERE, 

* DON'T YE CONTRADIC’ ME, YE GOOD-FUR-NUTHIN’ SCAMP! 
PEARS LIKE YE’RE LOSIN’ ALL TH’ MANNERS YE EVER DID HAVE! 
THE ONE THING, Missus KLUBBER, | WON'T ‘LOWP?A CHILE UV 
MINE TO DO'S TO CONTRADIC’.” 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 


CHINESE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LAUNDRY ARITHMETIC 
*‘]1lOW MANY ARE FOUR AND FOUR?” 


IN THE 








TEACHER 

CNo answer 

TEACHER. 
OTHER MAN 
LARS” 
PUPIL (promplly 


“TF MAN BRINGS YOU FOUR COLLARS, AN- 
BRINGS FOUR COLLARS, HOW MANY COL- 


‘“SIXTLEEN CENTEE!” 


AN EXPENSIVE SORT. 


“John, my house-keeping allowance won't suffice this 





Wirt 

















week, out have to help me out about five dollars 
Hussanp. “Is that so? What's the trouble 2 
Wire. Oh, it won't happen again, but I have been trying 
some of the dollar dinners that the newspapers are full of.’ 
eS ee 





“My! 


No, George, an anomaly does not belong always to the anomual 
kingdom. An anomaly is the name usually given a fat woman 
or some other freak in Boston, 









FACETLA. 
HE COULD GET IT HIMSELF. 


liv asked her for a lock of hair; 
She sighed in 


o 


deep distress, 

hen said, ** My locks are false, but there 
S my perruquier’s address,” 

nlaguiliaindiaedsatan 

CLASS IN COMPOSITION, 


“Now, children, I will give you three 
joys, Bees, and Bears; and I want 
compose asentence which will include all three words.” 

Smauu Boy. “1 have it.” 

Traourn, “Johu McCarthy, you may give us your 
entence 

Joun MoCantuy. “ Boys bees bare whin they goes 
in swimmin’. 


Traourr. 


words you to 


Eee 
MANY MEMBERS OF THIS 
“Of what school of novelists is Miss Amateur ?” 

“Well, [ judge from the crudeness of her style that 
she belc * Young Ladies’ Boarding-school.’ ” 
pe 


ngs to the 


A wise saw has presumably cut its wisdom teeth 





a 
VERY MUCH ATTACHED TO IT 


* L suppose,” said the visitor, “ you get used to life 
in Sing Sing ?” 





* Oh, indeed, yes,” replied the prisoner. “ We get | 
very much attached to the old place. That is why we 
don’t leave it sooner.” 
——>—_—_ 


The motto of the living skeleton should be “ Nil 
nisi bonum.” es 
A BRILLIANT OUTLOOK FOR EDWIN. 


Poon Suvvor (to rich belle who has accepted him ‘7 
I cannot give you diamonds, darling. I am poor 
Rion Beuie. “Oh, never mind, Edwin, I can buy 
my own, all T want; but you can give me an occasion- 
al :uby or sapphire now and then.” 
THEY ALL DO IT. 
**T see you have started a new journal 
your special object 2?” 
“ Well, we're going in largely for advertising.” 


What is 


Se en 
There is nothing in this world that so thoroughly 
upsets a man as running over an unseen PaVIDE-SLoiie 
on a bicycle. 

: ——— ...--- 








PART OF THE BUSINESS COMPLETED. 

“Lulu,” be said (he was a young man who had great 
confidence in himself), and he bent toward her tender- 
ly, “I have loved you long and tenderly. Will you 
name the day?” : 

“Oh, the day is already named, Mr. Harris,” answer- 
ed the girl, blushing. “ George was so pertinacious, I 
finally told him the 8d of next month. The cards 
will be out in a day or two.” 


a | 
NO ONE CROWDED HIM. 
GenTLEMAN (to tramp just coming out from Central 
ark). ** How is it inside, friend, crowded ?” 
Tramp. * Well, fairly crowded, sir.” 


Gentieman. “ D'you think I'll be able to get a 


Tramp. “I don't think you'll have any trouble, sir, 
I found none. I had a bench ali to myself.” 
























HE WHAT HE §WAS ABOUT. 

“TNCLT JOHN, CAN YOU TELL WHAT TIME 
IT is BY THAT THERMOMETER?” 

“ YES, SAN—WINTAH-TIME.” 


KNEW 


Wuen the water slowly freezes 
In the pump, 

When the merry winter breeze is 
On the jump, 

When the people of this section 

Get a purplish complexion, 

And the mereury’s direction 
Is a-slump; 


THE NEW YEAR. 

When the merchant dons his 
Rubber boots, 

And the school boy on his skate 
Executes 

Most astonishing gyrations, 

Elephantine demonstrations, 

When in full blast are the nation’s 
‘Boggan chutes ; 


great 





“HENERY? 
A KYARBUNCLE.” 


VERY DESTRUCTIVE OF LIFE. 


W'y, HENERY DIED 'MOS’ A YEAH AGO, WID 


IT’S AWFUL HOW MANY GITS KILLED ON DEM 
KYARS NOWADAYS, WID DE BILERS BUSTIN’ AN’ A-GITTIN’ 


SCRUNCHED ‘TWEEN DE KYAR-BUNCLES.” 


























































. When the attic room doth grow 

Quite too airy, 

When the streets because of snow 
Become glary— 

Then tis very safe to say 

That ‘tis not the month of May, 

But the blizzardously gay , 
January. 
























Joun Kenprick Bangs. 
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HARPER'S READERS SPECIMEN PAGES 


LESSON VII. 


bird It is 


a bird 


The girl sees a bird. 

It is a black bird. 

The girl sees a nest. 

Is the bird on the nest ? 

The black bird is on the nest. 
I see a eat. Is it white? 

It is a black eat. 


The cat sees the bird on the nest. 























HARPER’S FIRST 
READER. 


N this book are embodied the 
latest and most approved 
methods of teaching reading to 
beginners. The lessons are 
adapted to the understanding 
of the youngest pupils, and 
from first to last are full of in- 
terest. The words and forms 
of expression are such as chil- 
dren naturally use in conversa 
tion. Each word is repeated 
in many different sentences, 
thus fixing its form and use 
permanently in the memory. 
The construction of the sen- 
tences is such as to secure, 
without the aid of rules, nat- 
ural and correct tones, inflec- 
tion, and emphasis. There are 
numerous lessons in_ script 
which are of great value, both 
as an aid in teaching writing 
and as a means of familiarizing 
children with the written forms 
of words. They are also de- 
signed to suggest additional 
slate and black-board exercises 
to be presented by the teacher. 
The pictures, while excelling 
in beauty and artistic merit, 
are at first quite simple, con- 
taining only such details as can 
be best appreciated by the un- 
trained eye and mind of the 
child. This feature is admira- 
bly shown in the specimen illus- 
trations which appear on this 


page. 





AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LESSON XLV. 


if kite 


long string 


Tom’s kite looks small, 
it is up so high. It 


high 


large 
tail rest 


% 
| ie 
( 


is not a small kite. 


It is a fine 


His papa made the 
Tom that long 


with. 


You see that / 


tail. 


large / one. 
kite. He gave 
string to fly it 


the kite has a long 


re Tom made that out of 


paper and string. 

A kite will not fly if 
it has no tail. 

The top of the kite 
is red. The rest of 
it is white and blue. 
Tom ealls his kite the 
ted-white-and-blue. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


160 SECOND READER. SECOND READER. 17 


HARPER’S SECOND 
READER. 


house. When the vines were ready to climb, nN the Second Reader the two dogs ran off together, as happy as dogs 
reading lessons increase in could be. 


we gave each of them a string reaching to the 

oa ni , : nas ay ns interest as well as in difficulty. 
top of the window. Soon we had pretty blue The stories, while childlike, are 
and white trumpet-like flowers looking in at 2otchildish; although adapted ties short teeth kept 


: to the understanding of young é : 
us every morning. readers, they possess a genu- rope untied often 
ine literary merit not usually 
found in selections for books 
of this kind. The poems have 
been chosen with the greatest 
care, and are such as cannot 
fail to cultivate a taste for 
that which is best and most 
beautiful in literature. All 
the selections are bright and 
fresh, and of such a character 
as to interest the pupil in the 
healthful, cheerful aspects of 
nature and of child life, while 
at the same time leading him 
to a knowledge of words and 
the best forms of expression. 
The illustrations are the work 
of the best artists in America, 
and have never been excelled 
in any school-book. 


NEW WORDS. 


friendly 


LESSON VI. 


THE BOY AND THE STAR. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. 
 onanierag Readers, al- 
though issued since the 
opening of the present school 
year, have already been adopt- 


ed for use in the public schools 1. There was once a little boy whose name 
of the State of South Carolina, 


New ¥ rine ee “ was Arthur. If he had been a bigger boy he 
2. ae New York city, Philadelphia, 
9. The girls and boys were sorry that the Chicago, Quiney, Mass., Itha~ would have known much more. But he was 
rare ; +a 5 ‘ ave rary ca, N. Y., Jackson, Mich., El- ee 
flow ers did not stay open all day; but every gin, il., Fremont, Neb. Mason Oly four years old. 
morning when we went to school there were Gity, Iowa, Peoria, Ill., Glens 
Falls, N. Y., East Orange, N. 
J., North Easton, Mass., Mon- 
mouth, Ill., Valley Falls, Kan., 
Englewood, Ill., Leominster, 
Mass., and many other cities 
and towns, besides hundreds 
of country districts, including 
more than forty counties in 
Michigan alone. 


°. “T would like to have a star all for my 




















I have taken great interest 
and found much satisfaction 
in the examination of Harper's 
Readers. While everything 
is subordinate to reading, no 
thing important to be concur- 
rently mastered is omitted ; and 
excellent direct and indirect 
suggestions in method abound. 
The skill and ingenuity of the 
plan, its execution, and the 
character of the selections and 
illustrations are worthy of 
high praise. —W. H. CHAN 
DLER, Secretary of Board of 
Regents of Normal Schools, 
State of Wisconsin. 





Every new examination of these books has ae ae accord- 
raised my estimate of their superiority. First, WL Ae® em = aan ene ed methods of teaching 
they are very evenly graded....The subject- Ms : iil reading. They combine, noticeably, a large 


matter in the stories, notably in the Second 
Reader, is genuine child literature, bright, va- 
ried, instructive, and elevating. I find by ex- 
periment that a child will be captivated by it at 
once. It seems to. be just the proper food sor 
the child mind.—Watrer 8S. Prerr=, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


EYES OF A FLY 


I do not think that there 
are any text-books of the 
kind superior to them. I 
find that they contain very 
choice selections, They are 
bright, interesting, and in- 
structive.—J. H. CALLAHAN, 
School Commissioner, Coey- 
mans, New York. 


amount of reading matter and a limited, yet suf- 
ficiently ample number of words—all of which 
is easily and carefully graded. Other marked 
features are the purity, freshness, and instruc- 
tiv “ature ot the selections.—C. N. KENDALL, 
Superintendent of Schools, Jackson, Michigan. 
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9. “Oh, master,” cried Carl, “I was looking for 
something bright when I came upon this poor 
dove. Some cruel boys were throwing stones 
at it, and I caught it up quickly and ran here. 





Even as he spoke the dove closed its soft 
eyes; it nestled closer to Carl’s neck, dropped 
its little head, and died. 

10. Carl sank upon his knees beside the master’s 
desk, and from his eyes there fell upon the poor 
dove’s broken wing two tears, large and bright. 
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HARPER’S THIRD 
READER. 


.. lessons in natural 
4 science and like subjects, 
begun in the Second Reader, 
are continued in the Third. 
The studies of animals and 
plants are so presented as to 
awaken inquiry and lead to 
further reading and research. 
In this book there is a regu- 
lar recurrence of (1) interest- 
ing stories, (2) poems, (3) les- 
sons teaching moral truths, 
and (4) useful-knowledge les- 
sons embracing a great vari- 
ety of subjects. The selec- 
tions, as in the Second Read- 
er, possess a high order of 
literary merit, and will be 
read and re-read for their 
charming interest. The il- 
lustrations are finished works 
of art, and have an educa- 
tional value aside from their 
merit as mere pictures. The 
definition as well as the 
pronunciation of every new 
word in the book is given 
in a carefully arranged vo- 
cabulary at the end. 


Schools, Leelanaw County, Michigan. 


Harper’s New Readers combine merit with 
cheapness, and possess a complete course for 
country schools in a four-book series, thus re- 
ducing the number of books for our people to 
purchase, and greatly aiding the efficiency of 
school-room work by reducing the number of 
recitations,—A. E. Densmore, Secretary County 
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10. ““What is the use of being troubled about 
such things?” asked a little white envelope, lying 
all by itself in a box above. “Just look at my 
back and you will see how little Ella addresses 
her letters when she answers her cousin. It is 
only a matter of taste, after all.” 

pe 


| 





11. “ But the worst that can happen to one of 
us is to be sent to the wrong place,” said a gray 
envelope, all covered with post-marks. ‘ I ought 
to have gone to Benton, Mo., but they carelessly 
sent me to Boston, Mass. There I lay for six 
days without being called for, and without any 
one finding out the mistake; and now I am back 
to the place from which I started. If writers 
and readers were only more careful, how much 
trouble would be avoided !” 

12. “ You’re better off than I am,” said a postal 


eard in the drop-box. ‘They forgot to put any 
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SUPPLEMENT. 











THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 


From The Advance, Chicago, December 27, 1888. 


Reading, says Professor Compayre, in his History of 
Edneation, is the translation of written language into 
spoken language; a very simple thing for those who know 
how to read; but not so for the child who has the art and 
mystery to learn. The Council of Five Hundred in France 
declares that there is not in France a single good book on | 
the art of teaching to read; that up to this time it is the | 
patience of teacher and pupils that has done all. In Amer- | 
ica, every year, there are from one to two million young 
persons who are just learning to read. The importance of 
having a natural and perfectly planned scheme of readings, 
so that time shall not be needlessly wasted, and so that the 
first initiation of the child into the habits of scholarship 
shall be in accord with nature and be alluring and stimu- 
lating, is manifestly a matter of vital and most far-reaching 
importance. 

At last we have a series of School Readers in which we 
believe are surprisingly well combined just the requisites 
for teaching pupils to read naturally, intelligibly, enjoyably. 
Certainly no former school readers have so perfectly ful- 
filled these requirements. It has fallen to the Harpers to 
produce a series exhibiting all the best features, and that 
without giving undue prominence to any, a series with a 
plan, based upon the clearest perception at once of the 
science of mind and the science of teaching, well balanced 
and consistently carried out. 

The first impression made upon one as he takes up these 
books is that of the sensible style in which they are issued. 
Strong, firm, neat, handsome—a linen binding that seems 
almost indestructible, and a page that certainly cannot be 
surpassed in clearness of type aud beauty of engraving. 
Such a book must be a continual delight to a child. 

But the external features of Harper’s new Readers are 
not the most noteworthy of their excellences. Their great- 
est beauty is the development of the plan that underlies 
them. They are essentially a growth, lesson after lesson 
gradually unfolding until the child is surprised to find that 
he can read without having passed through the irksome- 
ness of learning, And the reason is seen in the method. 
The First Reader begins with a single noun and its article— 
“a boy”—and a little gem of a picture, so simple and life- 
like, that every child feels as if he were that boy. The 
second lesson introduces two new words, the third adds 
two more, the fourth another, with a verb, and so on. But 
the words once given are repeated continually with the new 
ones, and-are-used in such varied connections as to avoid 


| and the Third. 


| line shows the touch of a master-hand. 


| action. 





monotony, and at the same time lead the pupil to a thor- 
ough mastery of each succeeding lesson. The First Reader | 
gives 144 pages of varied and sensible reading matter, with | 
the use of only about five hundred words. 


HARPER'S 
HARPER'S 
HARPER'S 
HARPER'S 


FIRST 
SECOND 
THIRD 
FOURTH 


READER 
READER 
READER 
READER 


HARPER’S FOURTH 
READER. 


N the Fourth Reader the sub- 

jects are less familiar, while 
the instruction derived from 
them is, if possible, more va- 
ried and important. Here there 
is an alternation of (1) stories, 
(2) poems, (3) essays, (4) his- 
torical sketches, (5) lessons in 
natural science. The lessons 
generally become of a more 
thoughtful character, combin- 
ing still in due proportion 
amusement with instruction, 
and endeavoring to arouse feel- 
ings of patriotism, to cultivate 
an appreciation of the beauti- 
ful and the sublime, and to in- 
troduce the pupil to a knowl- 
edge of some of the triumphs 
of science and the arts. 


HARPER’S FIFTH 
READER. 

if ARPER’S Fifth Reader is 

now in course of prepa- 
ration, and will be a work of 
rare interest and value. It is 
altogether original in plan and 
unique in conception, and pos- 
sesses important features not 
found in any other school-book. 
It will be, without doubt, the 
most popular as well as the 
most valuable Fifth Reader 
ever published. 





What is true of the gradation of the lessons is also true 
of the gradation of the books. There is no break between 
the First Reader and the Second, nor between the Second 
Teachers who have felt the discourage- 
ment which follows the advancement of a class from one 
Reader to a higher one will appreciate this point—the care- 


| ful manner in which these Readers are dovetailed together. 


The amount of reading matter in these books is also a 
strong feature in their favor—144 pages in the First, 208 in 
the Second, 316 in the Third, 420 in the Fourth, and about 
500 in the Fifth—nearly 1600 pages in the five books. These 
1600 pages represent, too, more than an equal number of 
pages in any other series of books with which we are 
familiar. For Harper’s Readers are not padded; and the 
pictures, though sufficiently numerous and _ sufficiently 
large, do not take up space that ought to be given to the 
text. The books are evidently prepared upon the principle 
that we learn to read by reading. A serious fault with 
previous series of School Readers is that they have not 
enough material to keep the child busy ; hence the neces- 
sity for “supplementary” and “alternate” Readers. Har- 
per’s ample series will do away with this expensive neces- 
sity, and will give a gradation to the work that could never 


| be obtained in the use of supplementary reading matter. 


We have noted the growth and development so apparent 
in the text; the engravings also follow the same principle. 
Those in the first book are simplicity itself, though every 
But they become 
more elaborate as the reading matter increases in difficulty, 
keeping pace with the text, and with the growing capacity 
of the child to understand and appreciate them. Every 
picture is instinct with life; there are no wooden figures, 
no impossible attitudes, no dulness. Everything is in 
Nothing can be more life-like than the picture of 
the child and the kitten on page 50 of the First Reader; 
a little poem in itself, as amusing as it is charming, giving 
pure types of babyhood and kittenhood, and suggesting an 
analogy that will be felt without being expressed. The 
animal pictures throughout the books are especially good. 
The sheep by Monk, the field-mice and squirrels by Beard, 
the fishes and snails by Joutel, are all the works of special- 
ists in their respective lines of art representation. And the 
finished engravings of Gibson, Pyle, Rogers, Smedley, and 
other leading artists are the finest specimens of American 
wood-engravings. They form in themselves a course of 
art instruction. 

As the reading matter increases in difficulty and the 
engravings in elaboration, the type decreases in size. In 
the First Reader the type is large and open, but as the 
child becomes familiar with the form of the letters, they 
grow gradually smaller, until they reach the standard long 
primer of our best library books. 


PRICES. 


Exchange. 
15 cents. 


22 
30 
40 





CHILD LIFE 





IN ITALY.—From Puorograrus TAKEN in Napies. 


But a point of more vital importance is the pure, 
healthy character of the reading matter. The lessons 
teach good morals and gentle manners, not so much by 
preaching them as by giving the best models; and the 
models are bright, healthy, natural children. Useful in- 
formation lessons, too, appear at regular intervals; not so 
frequently as to become wearisome, but frequently enough 
to whet the appetite for a knowledge of the common facts 
that lie all about us. Talks about ants and bees, squirrels 
and mice, fruits and flowers, are presented in a way that is 
sure to awaken interest and to foster the habit of keen 
observation. And the reading in the early books is so 
natural and so easy, the child needs no rules for emphasis 
and inflection. He will read correctly without them. For 
it is natural, speaking language, which he will find it hard 
to read without expression. 

Another excellent feature in these books is the attention 
given to the use and meaning of words. The words first 
occur in the reading lessons, and the context helps the 
pupil to find out their meaning. They thus come, one by 
one, in the midst of other words whose meaning is known. 
Then at the close of each lesson the new words of the 
lesson are reviewed in a spelling list (except in the First 
Reader, where all is new and the words precede the lesson). 
At the end of each book all the words are repeated in 
alphabetical order, with diacritical marks indicating the 
pronunciation. In the Third and Fourth Readers the 
meaning is also given, thus forming a complete vocabu- 
lary. This provides each Reader with both a spelling-book 
and a dictionary. 

Language lessons and suggestions for oral work are given 
in the Second and Third Readers, not in such a form as te 
make their use essential, but subordinating them to the 
main object of learning to read, and making it possible to 
omit them altogether if the course is crowded. 

Each book is supplemented with a number of the choicest 
bits of poetry to be committed to memory. These will be 
of service for recitation at school or at home, and will culti- 
vate the taste of the child, call into action the memory, 
and give him something pure and good to carry with 
him. 

Such are a few of the noteworthy features of Harper’s 
new Readers. The books are based upon sound educa- 
tional principles, and show the result of discriminating 
judgment and experience in the school-room. We heartily 
commend them to teachers, believing that they mark a 
decided advance in the teaching of this first and most im- 
portant part of a child’s education. As the Greeks used to 
say, “ The beginning is half of the whole.” It is a fortunate 
child whose beginnings in learning the mystery of reading, 
and reading well, are made with the use of means and help 
so exquisitely and beautifully suited to the purpose. 


Introduction, 
20 cents. 


30 
40 
50 


List. 
24 cents, 


36 
48 
60 


Correspondence with reference to the introduction of these Readers is solicited by the publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 


Square, New York, 
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